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because never before 
in its history has the pioneer one-cent 
newspaper of America carried such a vast 
amount of advertising as has been its good fortune to publish 
during the twelve months past. 























At 25c. per line for 


1 G4, 1 1 copies daily, 
= ne thes for if AS B24 copies Sunday, 


during October, 1899, there are few other newspapers that 
give a like volume of return for the amount expended, and Cy 
that’s why THE RECORD’S advertisers have so much ot TOLL, 
to be thankful for on Thanksgiving Day, 1899. : 1 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
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“The 
Right of Way. 





That's the vantage 
we hold for advertisers 
in the Street Cars: ‘‘The 
Right of Way” through 
the most prosperous 
communities in these 
United States and 
Canada. 

There’s a pertinent 
fact in this, too: the 
superior values of this 
“Right of Way” can 
only come through us. 

Won't you let. us, 
personally, submit our 
propositions ? 


‘ 



















EASTERN OFFICE - 
220 Brodnway, 
New York. 


99 WooowarD AvENUE, 
Detroit. 
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MILLINERY BY MAIL. 
By J. W. Schwartz. 


A representative advertising 
story, standing for a class of busi- 
ness which has only been estab- 
lished of recent years, is the tale 
told by the Gerome Company, so- 
called Paris milliners, of 139 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Mr. Leo 
Lewinson, secretary and treasurer 
of the company, as well as its 
manager, when approached, was 
found at the congenial task of ar- 
ranging new cuts for a forthcom- 
ing catalogue, that for his second 
year. He put this work aside for 
the moment, saying: “I can much 
more readily spare an hour to 
you now than I shall be able to 
give you a quarter hour any time 
after next week, for we expect to 
be immersed in business up to our 
necks through | the whole of the 
coming season.’ 

“You seem to feel an uncommon 
degree of confidence for begin- 
ners,” remarked the PRINTERS’ 
INK reporter. 

“On, we have felt the pulses of 
the consumers of our class of 
goods pretty closely, and we have 
no doubt that we’re here to stay. 
We have made so many excellent 
customers and given them such 
thorough satisfaction that we feel 
reasonably secure.” 

“How did you come to secre 
such expensive quarters as these 
Fifth Avenue showrooms, con- 
sidering that so few of your cns- 
tomers call on you, and that you 
conduct your business almost en- 
tirely by mail?” 

“It was a question with us 
whether we should secure such 
costly ones, or practice economy 
in this respect. We decided on 
the quarters. Fifth Avenue is a 
location whose very mention car- 
ries weight and inspires awe with 
the bulk of the classes with which 
we deal. But you haven’t any 
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idea, furthermore, how many call 
upon us—a great many from near- 
by towns, a hundred or two hun- 
dred miles away,*but some from as 
many thousand. Especially in 
summer, for New York is a Mecca 
for all Americans from the rural 
districts and the villages.” 

“How did you start the ball to 
rolling ?” 

“We felt our way by taking 
space in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and the Delineator. We did not 
think we would require much 
space, but determined to make ex- 
cellent display, in both of which 
decisions we found we were right, 
and our ads occupied three inches. 
Replies began to pour in beyond 
our expectations, and - we were 
under way. These replies came 
from all over the country, and 
from beyond it. Up to the present 
we have heard from Hawaii, 
Canada, Alaska, many parts of the 
West Indies and I don’t know 
where else.” 

“What was your course with 
these ?” 

“We merely sent out our cata- 
logues.” 

“Did you file the inquiries?” 

“Only temporarily. If an order 
resulted from sending the cata- 
logue, the name of course was 
written on our books. If none, 
then we followed the matter up 
with a_ personal letter, and if 
nothing followed this, then we 
gave up for that time. In either 
case the original letter was de- 
stroyed.” 

“How many replies have your 
advertisemeits yielded you?” 

“That would be telling, and it 
is by this method that we are 
building up our list. I believe that 
no list which can be obtained can 
be compared with a list compiled 
in this way. You recognize its 
strength, do you not? Bona fide 
names, brought up-to-date, of 
actual buyers, not only of goods 
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in your line, but of your own 
goods; acquainted with and liking 
the distinctive styles which you 
manufacture, and knowing the 
prices which your goods com- 
mand.” 

“During season do your mails 
vary greatly?” 

“Oh, yes. Immediately, for in- 
stance, after the Ladies’ Home 
Journal would be on sale we would 
get a flood of letters every mail. 
This would gradually subside un- 
til they were at ebb, when the new 
month would bring them to flood 
once more.” 

“Are you going into many new 
publications this season?” 

“No, we are conservative, and 
it will probably be years before 





Fall Hats, $1.5 


Sent Anywhere Free of Expense 


Our Fall Catalogue’ 
of Imported Millinery 
is now ready, and will 
be sent free on request. 
it describes, illustrates 
and prices 


Tammed $1.50 up’ 


(in latest French style) 


Untiat* 70C. Up 


We also make finer goods. 
We have the most stylish 
Paris millinery, but at 
extremely low prices. 






. Everything is sold 
upon the understand- 
ing that ou may 
return it if not satis- 
factory and your 
» money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. 


‘We pay express charges everywhere 
w ‘rite tu day for our new Fall Catalogue. 


THE GEROME CO.., 139 Fifth Ave., New York’ 


we acquire a formidable list. For 
the present we have only added 
Munsey’s and the Outlook, and 
for about the same space.” 

“How do you select mediums?” 

“We consider the circulation, 
and the class of that circulation, 
and our judgment is supplemented 
by that of our agents, Messrs. 
Geo. Batten & Co.” 


“For what classes are your 
goods designed?” 
“For all classes. We _ carry 


spring bonnets as low as $1, and 
that is surely cheap enough for 
the poorest. On the other ex- 
treme we have bonnets, and have 
sold them by mail too, for $35.” 

“Do you carry these goods in 
stock ?” 


“Oh, no. We make every hat 
to order, and according to the de- 
sire of the customer, in any com- 
bination of colors and of materials 
which she may select.” 

“Do you have much trouble 
with customers?” 

“No, very little and very seldom. 
And we are always so courteous 
and strive to be so diplomatic that 
in one case at leaSt, we trans- 
formed a dissatisfied buyer into a 
most loyal and enthusiastic cus- 
tomer, 

“We overcome the difficulty of 
being unable to display colors 
largely by giving detailed and ex- 
plicit descriptions. Even if col- 
ored plates were generally used, 
they would in most cases fall short 
of doing jrstice to the wares. 
It resolves itself down to this— 
you must win the absolute confi- 
dence of the people you seek. 
Lacking that, you could not suc- 
cessfully sell them anything—cus- 
tomers will not stick long enough 
to houses which fail to inspire 
trust, to make them permanent. 
On the other hand, if your pri- 
mary endeavor is to create the 
feeling in them that you will al- 
ways and under all circumstances 
give them 100 cents’ worth on the 
dollar, no matter how you come 
out, they'll buy from you, even if 
they have to buy on faith. Our 
descriptions are accurate, we state 
fully what materials are used, their 
imaginations picture the colors we 
tell them will be used, and their 
faith in us does the rest. Al- 
though we have only been able to 
test this two seasons, so many of 
our first season’s customers came 
in again, so few dropped out—that 
we are strengthened in our faith 
that in order to win we must gain 
and retain their faith.” 


Renee * 
HAD A RECORD FOR QUICKNESS. 

Mr. Wholesale—Your former  em- 
loyer tells me you were the quickest 
Cociener in the place. 

Applicant (dubiously)—He does? 

Mr. Wholesale—Yes. He says you 
could chuck the books in the safe, lock 
up, and get ready to go home in just 
one minute and ten seconds.—Michigan 


Tradesman. 
_ or 


Tne experience of one advertiser is 
something, of course, but it doesn’t 
by any means tell the whole story. 


One man succeeds where others have 
Adver- 


utterly failed.— Agricultural 


tising. 
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ACCIDENTAL  CIRCULA- 
TIONS 





An English correspondent of 
PrinTERS INK discusses in the 
paragraphs that follow a phase of 
publicity not without interest to 
American advertisers: 

Recent events in Europe, and 
those of last year in Cuba, have 
doubtless added largely to news- 
paper circulations. It happens 
that I had occasion to examine 
the results of some advertising in 
America that had been done dur- 
ing the war; and while the Drey- 
fus case has been going on, and 
for a long time before it, I have 
had charge of some of the most 
important publicity in France. 
Consequently, I have had a rather 
practical opportunity of apprais- 
ing the value of what may be 
called accidental newspaper circu- 
lation, to which for many years I 
have had a critical eye. 

It would be considered on gen- 
eral principles a rash proposition 
to maintain that the circulation of 
a newspaper, or of a set of news- 
papers, can be increased thirty, fif- 
ty, or a hundred per cent, without 
adding to the advertising value; 
and as regards normal growth of 
circulation nobody would enter- 
tain that belief. But many years 
ago, when I had occasion to note 
the results of some accidental in- 
crements (so to call them) of cir- 
culation, I began to ask myself 
questions about the matter. On 
certain days here—the day of the 
University Boat Race, of the Cup 
Ties in Football,andon Derby Day 
for instances—the evening news- 
papers all over thecountry “jump” 
on circulation as much as the per- 
centages as I have named. The 
London Star, the most widely cir- 
culated evening paper in Great 
Britain, does something over 200,- 
000 a day, year in and year out; 
it probably never falls below that. 
On Derby Day the sale must be 
well over 300,000, and its aspiring 
rivals increase in a similar pro- 
portion, or more, according to cir- 
cumstances. I used to lay a little 
trap for some of these papers. 
A long while in advance I would 
engage space for a particular day 
(naming it by the day of the 
month) and oftentimes get in a 





contract before the people noticed 
that it was Boat Race Day or 
Derby Day I was “on to,” or if 
they “twigged” it, I would per- 
suade them that, having “spoke 
first” I had a right to the space— 
and, of course, to keep the other 
fellow out, which was what I 
wanted. But circumstances made 
me begin to doubt whether the 
added circulation did after all do 
me any good; and pretty soon I 
felt convinced that it did not. 
Similarly with American papers 
during the war of the deliverance 
of Cuba, and French papers dur- 
ing the war of the condemnation 
of Dreyfus. There can be -no 
doubt that newspaper circulations 
increased enormously. The man- 
ager of the Paris Petit Journal 
tells me he has been printing over 
1,400,000 (one million four hun- 
dred thousand) a day, and could 
have sold even more if his ma- 
chines would have printed them. 
The Libre Parole, which never 
amounted to a large advertising 
factor, has had a big circulation 
during the Jew-baiting period; 
the Droits de THomme (a title 
which signifies the “rights of 
man” and apparently means the 
right of every man to kick the 
nearest Jew “fast and frequent’) 
has sprung from nothing to a 
temporary circulation; and the 
Echo de Paris has almost certain- 
ly doubled its sale. All French 
newspapers have greatly risen in 
circulation. My colleague in Pa- 
ris, however, kept his head, and 
did no plunging. Our advertis- 
ing went on at just the normal 
rate. If there was any accidental 
advantage to be had, we would 
take it as it came, we said, and let 
the incrrease of circulation get its 
work in quietly and without ex- 
citement. 

Now for the results. Neither 
in the American advertising which 
I had the opportunity to examine, 
nor in France, did business im- 
prove in consequence of these ac- 
cidental additions to newspaper 
circulation. On the contrary, in 
both countries, business was less 
good than in a normal season. 
Just as the momentary “jumps’’ 
of race days and so forth -here 
(where the large extra circula- 
tions of the papers did no good 
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that I could ever trace) the re- 
sults showed no sign whatever of 
the undoubtedly big increas. in 
the number of times the ads were 
printed. We should have been 
better off, had there been no 
Dreyfus case; my American 
friends would have been more 
prosperous had there been no war. 

Finally, for the philosophy of 
the thing, which I begin to think 
I have worked out. 

Anything which increases sthe 
general interest of the public in 
a newspaper increases proportion- 
ately the value of advertising 
space in it, even apart from 
growth of circulation. 

But anything which increases 
the interest of the public in one 
small part of a newspaper de- 
tracts attention from the adver- 
tisements altogether, and makes 
them less effective. The intense 
popular excitement which leads 
people to buy a paper, glance at 
it, and throw it aside while they 
rush off to discuss the matter with 
their friends, induces a frame of 
mind unfavorable to the purchase 
of any commodity (except .per- 
haps mixed liquors) ; a condition 
of concentrated political excite- 
ment is bad for business. Acci- 
dental circulation is of little value 
to the advertiser; the conditions 
which provoke accidental circula- 
tion are directly injurious to him. 
I make these statements deliber- 
ately and from practical experi- 
ence and observation, both recent 
and remote. 

Fortunately, accidental circula- 
tion seldom raises «dvertising 
rates. When the ‘Missing Word” 
craze raised the circulation of 
several London weeklies into the 
millions, rates were not increased ; 
and so far from the space in the 
papers being worth more than 
normally, it was worth less, in 
practical return. 

ange 
A HELVALOT. 

Within the past few years a corps of 
so-called advertising experts have sprung 
up, who think they know a_helvalot 
about the business, but aside from 
having mastered the fact that no busi- 
ness can succeed without advertising 
in one form or another they are as 
much in the dark as the rest of us. It 
is as utterly impossible for a man to 
truthfully predict the results of a certain 


advertisement as to dip the sea dry 
with a sieve.—Boot & Shoe Recorder. 








PARCELS POST SUGGESTION. 

Renewed attention is being directed 
toward the establishments of a domestic 
parcels post in consequence of a new 
idea furnished the postoffice depart- 
ment by Harry H. Charles of Quincy, 
Ill., manager of a _ large incubator 
factory in that city. Mr. Charles had 
given much study to the subject and 
his communication to the authorities 
was made all the more emphatic by the 
evidence of numerous practical experi 
ments. Mr. Charles has originated a 
plan for sending parcels and_ small 
packages C. O. D. by mail. This is 
something which business houses have 
long needed. The mode of operation is 
simple. A patron ordering an article 
from the company received a letter 
from Mr. Charles stating the packages 
had been mailed to the postmaster and 
might be procured by paying the price 
of the article. The parcel itself was 
mailed to the postmaster with a letter 
instructing him to deliver it to the cus- 
tomer on payment of the sum specified, 
after which he might deduct a small 
fee and remit by postal money order 
or in stamps. Postmasters, as a rvle, 
did not charge over ten cents as fee. 
Mr. Charles made many experiments. 
He sent the articles to all parts of the 
United States. The experiments were 
successful in every way, far more so 
than the customary method of a C. O. 
D. delivery, and he decided to lay the 
whole matter before the postoffice de- 
partment. Postmaster General Smith 
promised, in reply, to study the sugges- 
tion.—St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press. 








“Wear our. pants!” exclaims a 
Brockton advertiser. Well, suppose we 
should, what would you wander around 
in ?—Plymouth Free Press. 








IT TONES UP YOUR NERVES 
STRENGTHENS YOUR BODY 


(OTS NEW DFT IN EVERY TISSUE: 











HOW MANY PEOPLE ARE CONVINCED BY A 
LIE LIKE THIS? 
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You 
Can not Reach 
Readers of 
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Any other Daily 


Publication. 


| Address, 
THE SUN, NEW YORK. 
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Previous to 1885 there was a 
young man, a_ native ‘of. Bards- 
town, Ky., in the drug store of 
Geo. A. Newman, at Fifth and 
Walnut streets, Louisville, by the 
name of Rickard E. Queen, popu- 
larly known as “Dick Queen.” 

In 1885 Mr. Queen was seized 
with the Western fever, and taking 
his savings, amounting to $2,000, 
more or less, he went to Reno, 
Nev’, where he opened a drug 
store. Here, in order to make an 
extra dollar or two, and because 
he thought he had found a good 
thing, he began to put up in his 
store a preparation made from a 
formula of Dr. Baldwin’s of that 
town, which he called California 
Fig Syrup. He spent all the 
money he had in booming the 
syrup, but the boom did not ma- 
terialize suthciently, and late in 
1886 he went back to Louisville to 
talk with his old employer, Mr. 
Newman. Mr. Queen never talk- 
ed so earnestly in his life, but it 
was not until February of 1887 
that Mr. Newman could be con- 
vinced that there was any virtue 
in California Fig Syrup as a busi- 
ness venture, whatever it may 
have been as a therapeutic agent. 
Then he let Mr. Queen have $5,000 
as a loan, on condition that he 
received twenty cents a dozen 
royalty on all the syrup sold. Mr. 
Queen at once went forth to place 
his syrup on the market, the place 
of manufacture being in Mr. 
Newman’s cellar, and the force 
employed consisting of two boys 
who turned out three or four 
dozen bottles a day. Within sixty 
days Queen had spent every cent 
of the money, chiefly in adver- 
tising, his first contract being for 
$1,200 worth in the street cars of 
St. Louis, the balance into news- 
papers. Having arrived at the 
end of his string, he returned to 
Mr. Newman, who declined to put 
up any more money until there 
were some developments from that 
already expended. So Mr. Queen 
waited around, praying for the re- 
quired developments, and it was 
not long until the power of the 
advertisements began to shove the 
orders into the Louisville drug 
store. Then Mr. Newman put up 
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some more money, and Mr. Queen 
spent it; and so it went for a 
year, until Mr. Newman _ had 
$52,000 in the business. 

Matters moved. along swim- 
mingly with the California Fig 
Syrup Company, which had been 
organized, Mr. Queen looking 
after the advertising and Mr. 
Newman acting as general Eastern 
agent and financier, and in 1893 
high-water mark was_ reached, 
when the advertising for the year 
amounted to $429,000, and the 
sales reached $1,500,000, or about 
6,000,000 bottles, that is 50,000 
dozen, on which Mr. Newman re- 
ceived his twenty cents a dozen 
royalty, not to mention his share 
in the business. In that year Mr. 
Queen’s profits were $117,000. 
The stock of the company went 
from ten cents a share, organiza- 
tion basis, to three dollars and 
fifty cents a share. Mr. Newman 
owned 200,000 shares of the mill- 
ion issued at $1.00. Mr. Queen 
had 600,000 shares, and the bal- 
ance was held in small lots. Mr. 
Newman has probably made a 
half million out of it, and Mr. 
Queen became a millionaire with- 
in ten years. 

Mr. Queen is one of the shrewd- 
est of advertisers, and, as an ex- 
ample of it, the organization of 
the Golden Gate Advertising 
Bureau, of San Francisco. is cited. 
Mr. Queen had moved his head- 
quarters to the Pacific Coast, and 
as his advertising grew to great 
proportions, and commissions to 
agents became a big item, he con- 
cluded to reap the benefits him- 
self, so he organized the Golden 
Gate Bureau, and went after ad- 
vertising like any other agent. 
Naturally he threw the business of 
the Fig company to the Golden 
Gate Bureau, and the profits in 
1893 were in the neighborhood of 
$50,000 on one agent’s commis- 
sion of ten per cent. This was 
practically so much saved to the 
company. 

Mr. Queen lives in San Fran- 
cisco, where he is completing a 
residence on Nob Hill, to cost 
$150,000, and the California Fig 
Syrup has settled down to a regu- 
lar exhibition of what good ad- 
vertising will do for a good thing. 
—W. J. Lampton, in Fame. 
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SOME MUNSEY 
APOTHEGMS. 





No pink-eyed, pale convention- 
ality can dictate methods to me. 
Among men and nations under 
extraordinary conditions extraor- 
dinary methods must be adopted. 

* * * 

One ot the favorite circulation 
bluffs is the publication of Ameri- 
can News Company orders. Every 


now and again this particular 
bluff appears. 
x * * 


The American News Company 
might order a million copies and 
the sales would not necessarily be 
increased. 

* 

An organization of leading ad- 
vertisers could settle this whole 
circulation question in a day. To 
agree among themselves to leave 
advertising out of the publication 
that refuses to give bed rock facts 
about circulation would compel 
the desired information. 

* * * 

One publication may be worth 
per 1,000 circulation three or four 
times as much as another, but this 
is no reason why the advertiser 


shouldn't have full measure in 
quantity. 
* a ok 
3oth = quantity and quality 


count in advertising as they do in 
steel and copper. The manufact- 
urer who buys a_ fhousand 
pounds of wool has the wool 
weighed to see that he gets full 
measure. Quality has nothing 
whatever to do with quantity. 
Quality fixes the price per pound. 
It does not justify a reduction of 
the number of ounces to the 
pound. 
# * 

If all publishers would agree 
together to give a straightforward 
statement of net, paid circulation 
—a statement free from circula- 
tion bluffs and all ingenious forms 
of misleading phraseology—then 
the advertiser would have the in- 
formation he desires and has a 
right to have, and_ publishers 
could without loss of revenue be 
as truthful in the matter of circu- 
lations as in any other phase of 
business life. 





9 

‘Last Friday evening, 
while waiting for a train at the 
Southern Terminal Station, | 
became interested in the meth- 
od employed by the enterpris- 
ing newsdealer at that place to 
dispose of his stock of THE 
Post, 
which he had just received. 


SATURDAY EVENING 


He exhibited a commendable 
appreciation of the value of 
advertising as bearing upon 
the sale of a publication, and 
tried to make it advantageous 
to himself. 


**Just out!’ he would call. 
‘The Philadelphia SaTuRDAY 
EveninG Post! The largely 
advertised paper! Five cents.’ 

‘*He varied his verbiage occa- 
sionally thus: ‘The paper 
advertised in the Boston Tran- 
script!’ ‘\ts advertisements 
have been in all the Boston 
papers!’ ‘You've seen its 
advertisements everywhere!’ 


‘** He evidently worked on 
the theory that people had read 
the large announcements re- 
cently published in various 
newspapers by The Curtis 
Publishing Company, and pro- 
ceeded to make them doubly 
effective by recalling them to 
the people’s minds at a time 
when they could bring sub- 
stantial results.” 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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HUBBARD’S CHEF 
D'OEUVRE. 


MR. MUNSEY’S OPINION OF THE 


THOMPSON “RED BOOK.” 


For juggling in circulation fig- 
ures, and high tumbling generally, 
the Thompson “Red Book” is a 
unique nugget from a dishonest 
and silly brain. I do not refer to 
Mr. Thompson’s brain. I fully 
exonerate Mr. Thompson himself 
from the culpability of the whole 
thing. I do this on his assurance 
to me personally that he knew 
nothing of the figures set down as 
the circulation of my _publica- 
tions until after the book was 
printed and a good many copies 
had been circulated. I hardly 
needed this assurance on Mr. 
Thompson's part. He is far too 
clever a man to be guilty of such 
asininity, to say nothing of mali- 
cious dishonesty. Mr. Thomp- 
son has done all he could to rec- 
tify the bungling work of his 
editor, in the way ‘of making the 
circulation figures of my publica- 
tions correct. But this helps the 
situation very little so long as the 
figures of other magazines are 
padded 40 per cent. Mr. Thomp- 
son told me that one H. P. Hub- 
bard, more or less known to the 
advertising world, got up the 
book for him. This “Red Book” 
is interesting as “rate books” go. 
It is interesting for its audacity 
and its grotesque inconsistency. 

Under the caption of Leading 
Magazines this Thompson “Red 
Book” lists forty-four (44) maga- 
zines. There is an amazing elas- 
ticity in this word “leading” as 
used by the editor, to designate 
the particular magazines that are 
conspicuously in the lead. Here 
are a few of these “leaders”: 


American Kitchen Magazine... 10,000 
Canadian Magazine ........ 9,500 
Cassier’s Magazine .......... 17,500 
Donahoe’s Magazine ........ 38,000 
Good Housekeeping ......... 30,000 
Parisian Magazine. .......... 45,000 
. ih ae 26,000 
Trained Motherhood ........ 16,000 
pS eee 10,000 


The magazines that are mainly 
used, singly and in combination, 
are the following: 


Harper’s Magazine ......... 170,000 
of eae 185,000 
The Copniegetinen Seinmeenmen 333,000 
McClure’s Magazine ....... + 366,000 


Ainslee’s Magazine ......+.+. 110,000 





Pearson’s Magazine ......--- 125,000 
Scribner’s Magazine ........ 175,000 
Strand Magazine ..........- 200,000 
Frank Leslie’s 
Monthly ....cccscvcccoces 200,000 
Lippincott’s ....... 70,000 
Review of Reviews. 158,01 000 
7.6 «eeeenee + + «+2,092,000 


The figures on this list of eleven 
magazines have been padded 40 
per cent. The advertiser who 
buys advertising on the basis of 
these Thompson figures will pay 
for 40 per cent more circulation 
that he gets. Harper's Magazine 
and the Century make no circu- 
lation claims, print no figures. If 
they did give figures, neither 
would give figures even approx- 
imating these in the Thompson 
“Red Book.” 

The gross edition of the two 
mz ugazines combined for Novem- 
ber is about 285,000. That is to 
say, if you add the editions of the 
two magazines, you would get a 
total gross edition of about 285,- 
000, and from this amount each 
magazine sends sheets to England 
to be bound up in English edi- 
tions, in which there is no Ameri- 
can advertising. Deducting these 
English editions, and allowing for 
over issues, for waste of one kind 
and another, for returns from 
newsdealers, the average, net, 
American circulation of the two 
magazines cannot be very much, 
if any, in excess of 100,000 copies 
each. The same thing is true of 
Scribner's Magazine so far as 
foreign editions are concerned, 
only more so, for it not only has 
an English edition but an Austra- 
lian edition. From a gross edi- 
tion of 145,000 of Scribner's for 
November eliminate both the 
Australian and European editions, 
in which no American advertising 
appears, then deduct for returns 
from newsdealers, over issues, 
and waste of one kind and an- 
other, and you can form your own 
conclusion as to the actual Ameri- 
can sale. Thompson gives these 
three magazines a combined cir- 
culation of 530,000. Their net, 
paid American circulation is more 
than 200,000 below his figures. 

In this Thompson’s “Red 
Book,” by the way, the Scribners 
have a page advertisement of 
Scribner's Magazine which says 
that Scribner’s goes into nearly 
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200,000 homes. This is a clever 
bit of word phrasing that is gross- 
ly misleading, and I cannot think 


the house of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons was a party to it. The 
average advertiser would natur- 


ally assume from this advertise- 
ment that Scribner's Magazine 
has a monthly American sale of 
nearly 200,000 copies. It means 
no such thing. 
Frank A. MUNSEY. 
? — +o -— 
MONEY SQUANDERED ON SIGNS. 


“Strange how much money is spent 


in a big city for useless signs,” said a 
New Orleans sign painter. “On al- 
most every street one finds big an- 


nouncements masked by awnings, hid- 
den under cornices, and in all sorts 
of queer places that the eye would never 
be apt to reach. can point you out 
a handsome piece of black and gold 
lettering 10t a block from here that is 
executed on the glass of a fourth-story 
window. It must have cost considerable 
money, yet the characters are so minute 


that I will venture the assertion that 
nobody can read it without an opera 
glass. Another sign that I discovered 
quite by accident the other day is 


painted across the front of a building 
near the roof. Directly beneath is a 


I! 


covered gallery, and the only place from 
which the inscription can possibly be 
seen is a bit of sidewalk about a dozen 
feet long diagonally across the street. 
‘the chances of a passer-by looking up 
in just the right direction are possibly 
one in 10,000. The prize freak sign 
of the city, however, adorns a certain 
roof, and is visible from only the upper 
stories of one or two adjacent build- 
ings Nearly all the useless signs in 
town might have been located much 
more advantageously if the people who 
ordered them had allowed the painter 
to use his judgment. We calculate the 
chances of observation down to a 
nicety, and know exactly how large a 
letter ought to be visible at a given 
distance. As much skill is required for 
that sort of thing as for the actual 
painting ’’—-New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Democrat. 


— ‘ 
A VERITABLE MINE. 

The newspapers of larger cities are 
a veritable mine of hints for the local 
retailer, if ~e will read them carefully 
and use their contents intelligently. 
There are hundreds of apt phrases and 
tricks of expression whic serve to 
brighten up the advertising and make 
it interesting. There are arguments 
that the retailer himself would not 
think of. All these things are good 
material for the advertiser to study 
and to use when they are appropriate.— 
St. Louis Grocer. 
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ACETYLENE GAS. 


HOW J. B. COLT & CO. ARE KEEPING 
IT BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 

Printers’ INK’s representative, 
when a short time ago he called on 
the firm of J. B. Colt & Co., 3 
West 20th street, New York, 
was straightway' referred to 
Mr. Walter Goodyear, advertising 
manager and treasurer. J. B. 
Colt & Co. are to-day probably 
the best-known dealers inacetylene 
gas generators and similar wares 
in the world. In fact, acetylene 
gas and all its by-products and the 
apparatus used in connection with 
it, have only been popularized 
through the strenuous efforts of 
these people. Mr. Goodyear en- 
tertainingly told much more than 
can here be repeated, embracing 
the advertising story incidentally, 
for it all revolved around that. 

J. B. Colt & Co.’s advertise- 
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publications, that the first question 
which was prompted was: 

“Mr. Goodyear, about how 
much does the company annuz ally 
expend i 9 advertising ? 

“Oh, I would not like to say. 
Not all that we expend is given 
out from this office—our main 
one. Besides, the amount is prob- 
ably less than you imagine.” 

“Would you mind giving me a 
list of the ‘publications in which 
your ads appear? 

‘No. Here are some of them: 


American Architect, American 
School Board Journal, Architec- 
ture and Building, ‘Architectu- 
val Record, American  Electri- 
cian, Brickbuilder, Bureau of 
American Republics, Camera 


Notes, Carpentry and Building, 


Cassier’s Magazine, Chautauquan, 
Druggists’ Circular, Domestic 
Engineering, Electrical Engineer, 
Electrical World, House Beauti- 
fal, Heat and Ventilation, Kel- 
logg’s School Journal, Metal 
Worker, Marine Engineering, New 
York Teachers’ Quarterly, Dra- 
matic Mirror, Pathfinder, Plumb- 
er’'s Trade Journal. Progressive 
Age, Public Opinion, anitary 
Plumber, Scientific American, Self 
Culture, Street Railway Review, 
Tradesman, Cosmopolitan, Mc- 
Clure’s, The Strand, Century, 
Harper's, Scribner's, Review of 
Reviews, New England Magazine, 
Recreation, Munsey’s, Outing, 
Outlook, Homiletic Rez view, Free- 
man’s Journal, Evangelist, Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, Christian 
Work, Christian Advocate, Chris- 
tian Herald, Churchman. These 
are a fraction of them.” 

“A pretty healthy fraction. 
Such a formidable list predicates 
that your outlay can not be slight. 
Can you give me a brief sketch of 
}. SB. Com @ Co.?” 

“The firm was founded ten 
years ago for the manufacture of 
stereopticons. About three years 
ago we went into acetylene gas, 
and it came about in this way: 
Among our _ stereopticons or 
magic lanterns was one which 
could admit the use of eight differ- 
ent forms of illuminants. To this 
we added acetylene gas. The suc- 
cess of this superb illuminant’ was 
so great that we began to adopt 
it generally, supplanting all other 
lights. We found an extensive 
market, and then it was borne in 
upon us that this light might be 
put to general use. Thereupon we 
devoted attention to the develop- 
ment of acetylene generators for 
general lighting. Out of this 
sprang the business we are con- 
ducting to-day.” 

“Pray, what is acetylene gas?” 

“Tt is the illuminant formed by 
the combination of water and cal- 
cic carbite. This produces the 
most perfect artificial light ever 
known, both as to cost and qual- 
ity. It most nearly of all lights 
resembles daylight.” 

; “How did you begin exploiting 
it! 

“The field being enormous, we 
immediately adopted advertising. 
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This was three years ago, and I 
have only been connected with the 
concern a year and a half. These 
first ads appeared in quite a lim- 
ited list, including some of the 
standard magazines, and plumb- 
ing, architectural, hardware and 
building trade journals. The dis- 
play was rather poor, and we used 
no cuts. Nevertheless we were 
swamped with inquiries—some 
merely prompted by curiosity, but 
many leading to business. In 
fact, it was through this early ad- 
vertising that we were enabled 
to obtain so many excellent 
agents. Of these we have one 
hundred and thirty, in all the 
principal cities of this country, 
quite a_ few throughout Asia, in 
Japan, India, in France, in Vene- 
zuela, and in Cuba.” 

* This brings the story up to the 
ti ime of your advent.” 

‘Yes, but I can not arrogate 
much credit to myself—the field 
had been well tilled. My previous 
advertising experience had been 
slight, and had been confined to 
the field of shoe machinery. My 
experience has been largely gained 
here. I had certain ideas regard- 
ing advertising, which I was de- 
sirous of testing. One of these 
was the constant use of our trade- 
mark ‘Criterion.’ This had been 
adopted in the early stereopticon 
days, and I adapted it to the new 
generators. I believe in sticking 
close to some particular type 
form. I also tried headlines, 
more or less sensational and ap- 
propriate, with, I believe, good re- 
sults. We blossomed out early 
as general advertisers, and my 
main efforts were to improve the 
form of our ads, to discriminate 
in the selection of mediums, to 
make our space thoroughly effect- 
ive—to cut that space down to 
the point of greatest efficiency, 
and to make our supplementary 
literature as good as it could be 
made.’ 

“You had your “hands pretty 
full. You never went in the daily 
papers?” 

“No, we never came to them, 
and yet they might pay.” 

“Do you send out reading 
notices ?” 

“We obtain many free ones. 
This is natural. Many publica- 





tions seek anxiously for them, for 
they are always of general inter- 
est, especially to trade papers. 
We keep in our employ con- 
stantly men of scientific attain- 
ments in various directions, and 
their experiments are of great in- 
terest. We are constantly getting 
out new designs for lighting, as 
applied to various purposes, such 
as search-lights for yachts, or for 
contractors who work gangs of 
laborers at night, or for signal 
lights for the Government, lan- 
terns of all kinds, and other in- 
numerable uses to which gas can 


be applied, from one burner to 
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art nght SAFE and 
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Sead $2.50 in money order or New York d 
We make Acetylene Gas Generators for all 
purposes, also Magic Lanterns and Stereopti- 
cons ia use by thousands of experts. 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. 3 
3 to 7 West 29th Street, New York 
becetiaaica state see 131 Pest St., SAN FRANCISCO, 


10,000 light capacity. All these these 
make our reading notices apt to 
be readable.” 

“Your supplementary literature 
must be very .comprehensive ?” 

‘We try to make it so. We al- 
ways have a full complement. It 
includes supplements, booklets, 
brochures and catalogues descript- 
ive of the various kinds of appli- 
ances» we have for sale, sub- 
divided in accordance with in- 
tended uses. For instance,” and 
Mr. Goodyear picked up a few 
lying at his elbow, “this one, 
marked No. 46, describes our ‘ani- 
mated picture machinery.’ No. 59 
here, ‘acetylene gas fixtures’; No. 
60, ‘acetylene gas generators’; No. 
120, ‘portable acetylene gas appar- 
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atus.’ These are numbered con- 
secutively, the intervening num- 
bers being obsolete.” 

“How do you key your ads?” 

“We simply adopt department 
numbers. But we advertise in 
so many publications that we have 
adopted both numbers and letters 
for our departments, and in some 
cases combined them.” 

“About what per cent of in- 
quirers name the medium? ” 

“We estimate about 50 per cent. 
The rest of our replies remain un- 
credited.” 

“How much do your customers 
cost you per capita?” 

“Oh, this varies so greatly that 
I can’t say. 

“And inquiries?” 

“Inquiries cost us from as low 
as 50 cents each to as high as 
$8, according to medium. And 
our experience is that it takes a 
great many inquiries to make a 
customer.” 

“Can you add anything to this 
very interesting pow-wow, Mr. 
Goodyear ?’ 

“Nothing, save that I feel my- 
self to be a mere tyro in matters 
advertising, and that my eyes and 
ears are being constantly strained 
in the effort to learn.” 

. W. ScHWaRTz. 


ADVERTISING 


+>, 
AGRICUL TUR: RAL 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
Geo. B. 
editions 
not 
ordinary 


Briggs as- 
of agri- 
as valu- 
issues. 


A letter from 
serting that special 
cultural publications are 
able to advertisers as 

A paper was recently read _ before 
the Agricultural Press League by Mr. 
E. H. Houghton, of the Michigan 
Farmer. Subject, “Legitimate Circu- 
lation and the Other Kind, the former 
being designated as “paid in advance” 
and the “other kind” being every other 
quality. 

An article calling the statement of 
the Mail Order Journal that the pulling 
qualities of the Ohio Farmer have de- 
teriorated of late, “‘A nasty fling.” 

“A Question of Ethics’’ contending 
that when the publisher of a news- 
paper is asked to indicate to a sub- 
scriber which of several advertisers 
in his paper advertising the same article 
therein, manufactures the best article, 
he should refuse to make discrimina- 
tions. 

An interview with Grant M. Curtis, 
of the Reliable Poultry Journal on 
the poultry press. 


i oii 
FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 
Customer (emerging from bargain 

counter)—Help! My leg is broken. 
Floorwalker—You will find the 

crutch department, sir, on the fourth 
floor, in the rear.—Judge, 


THE BOSS SIGN OF ALL. 

“Yes, I’ve done a deal of ‘landscape 
work,’ in my time,” said a New Or- 
leans sign painter. “Landscape work 
is painting signs on the landscape, 
rocks being the things that are used. 
I know some folks kick about it, but 
you can’t convince me that a_ nice, 
tasty piece of lettering doesn’t brighten 
up the view. What was the hardest 
job I ever tackled? It was an ad for 
smoking tobacco I painted on the side 
of the Grand Canon on the line of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. I 
was working for a Buffalo concern 
that had a contract to put up 5,000 
landscape signs for a tobacco com- 
pany, and a gang of us traveled over 
the country looking for effective loca- 
tions. This place in the canon was as 
tough a proposition_as any sign writer 
ever went against. The side there went 
straight up about 200 feet, and on 
the top there was a big overhanging 
ledge. It was easy enough to get 
down a ladder from above, but, on 
account of the ledge, it hung at least 
40 feet out from the face of the rock. 
After studyine over it for a while, I 
spliced a couple of fishing poles to- 
gether and fastened a soft sponge to 
the end. That was my brush, and by 
lying flat on the lade ler I managed to 
do a decent pi.ce of work; at least, 
you could read it like a book from 
below. When the railroad people found 
what I had dons, they were as mad as 
blazes, especially the chief engineer, 
who was an esthetic gent from Boston, 
and he tried for nearly a month to 
get it off, letting down Chinamen with 
scrubbing brushes on poles, but they 
only made it ali the brighter. At last 
he got some brown paint, about the 
color of the rocks, and smeared it 
out, but it took at least a dozen coats 
and cost a heap of money.”—New Or- 
leans Times- Democrat. 


TO ADVERTISE ‘SPOKANE. 

A specially called) meeting of the 
chamber of commerce was held yester- 
day at 10 o’clock. It was decided, after 
some discussion, to expend $50 a month 
for the next four months in advertising 
in Eastern farm journals the country 
tributary to Spokane, its general agri- 
cultural resources and the opportunities 
offered to home-seekers. Secretary 
Buck will write to towns and cities of 
Eastern Washington and urge them to 
combine in this scheme of presenting 
this section of the State to farmers of 
the East and Middle West. It was de- 
cided also that the chamber issue a four- 
page publication along similar lines, 
representing Eastern Washington in its 
grain yields, fruit crops, land prices, 
community advantages, climate and gen- 
eral agricultural excellence. This pub- 
lication will be circulated extensively 
in the East and Middle West. Many 
papers, principally of the East, having 
written to ask the chamber to be advised 
as to whether they might use duplicates 
of cuts and matter contained in the 
publication, “A Million Dollar Check,” 
and the Spokesman-Review management 
having consented to this use on the con- 
dition of credit being given, the cham- 
ber decided to defray the expense of 
duplicate cuts and furnish them to 
papers anpplying.—Spokane (washing- 
ton) Review, 
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WEMYSS REID NEWS- 
P; \PER 

Sir Thomas Ww emyss Reid, the 
English writer and journalist, re- 
cently gave a sketch of his forty 
years’ experience in London 
journalism. Speaking of its past 
and present, he concludes: 

“The conditions of journalism 
to-day are different from what 
they were when I began. Short- 
hand was then a rare craft, known 
only to a few and regarded by the 
outside public almost as a black 
art. To-day we are surrounded 
by our shorthand clerks, while at 
the same time knowledge of it is 
not so necessary to the journalist 
as it was. Still, if I had a son 
wishful to be a journalist, I would 
have him taught shorthand and 
started at the beginning. By do- 
ing this one learns the newspaper 
business thoroughly. 

“As the years pass on men are 
always apt to think that the old 
was the better, and I suppose that 
is why I think the leader-writing 
was better then than it is now. 
The style was quite different. 
Now, a leader has to be on a 
question of the moment; when I 
began, last week’s news did very 
well for a text. I knew one brill- 
iant editor who, when he had a 
very important question to discuss, 
would think over it for a week be- 
fore writing. The leader writers 
then were essayists, brilliant, epi- 
grammatic, witty, using polished 
phrases, and devoting infinite care 
to a happy turn of expression. 
They were, perhaps, less con- 
vinced of their own infallibility, 
and most of them had too keen 
a sense of the _ ridiculous to 
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launch the thunderbolts of dicta- 
torial wrath against cabinet min- 
isters and ambassadors. Their 
style would not do for to-day, and 
yet I think that, on the whole, 
there were better writers then 
than now. I can hardly recall a 
single instance of a journalist who 
wrote merely to order. I knew 
one man who was editor of a Tory 
paper, while privately professing 
to be a Radical; but that was all. 
He was a failure. The man who 
writes without convictions, or 
contrary to his own views, can- 
not permanently impose on the 
public. He is sure to be, sooner 
or later, found out. The old, 
foolish notion of the journalist as 
a hired bravo, who sells his pen 
to either side, as the soldier of 
fortune sold his sword, is being 
exploded. No journalist with any 
self-respect, or any sense of honor, 
would do it. For a writer to 
convince the public, he must first 
himself be convinced. 

“T believe that in the newspaper 
of the future compression rather 
than expansion will be the rule; 
and the tendency will be to have 
smaller sheets. I had, perhaps, 
better not say what I think of the 
usual type of American journal- 
ism. There are good papers there, 
but too many papers are a dis- 
grace, and are despised by all de- 
cent people. Their vulgarity, their 
shameless prying into private af- 
fairs, their unending exploitation 
of all that is bad, the pain and 
misery they inflict on innocent 
people, are such that I can not 
well frame speech to describe 
them. Give me a __ first-class 
French paper as my ideal rather 
than an American, at any time.” 
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NOTES. 


Tue Cupanola cigar , eine pecate are using 
the interview with them that appeared 
in Printers’ INK of November ist, as 
a seven and one-half inch advertise- 
ment in newspapers (cf. Indianapolis 
News, November rth). 

Amonc keying methods recommend- 
ed by the Mail Order Journal (Chicago) 
are different “department” numbers to 
the ads in different media, different 

middle initials to the advertiser’s name, 
and different street numbers. 

Tue contract for placing the adver- 
tising of Dr. Hilton's Specifics in the 
large cities has just been closed with 
the A. E. Sproul Advertising Agency 
of Boston. It is understood that copy 
of substantial size is to be put out 
and an active campaign carried on. 

Lity1an Gertrupve Keyes claims the 
distinction of being the only repre- 
sentative of her sex in Canada holding 
the position of advertising manager in 
a department store. Miss eyes is 
with "he C. Ross Co., of Ottawa, one 
of the best known department stores in 
the Dominion of Canada. : 





An important law of Pennsylv 
requires all manufacturers, commission 
merchants, storage companies, factors 
and common carriers before making 
any sale of goods, wares, merchandise 
or other property, for or on account 
of the costs or expenses of carriage 
storage or labor bestowed on same, to 
give proper notice by newspaper ad- 
vertisement.—Law Notes. 

A writer in Ad Sense tells how a 
furniture dealer gave away 12,000 
tickets, each containing a_ different 
number, any one of 350 of them en- 


titling the holder to one piece of fur- 
niture in the store. The cost was 
$700, but 10,000 peonle visited the store 
and went through it from top to bot- 
tom to discover whether their ticket 
corresponded to any tacked on the 
pieces of furniture. 

Printers’ INK, the journal for ad- 
vertisers, helps advertisers by publish 
ing every week the latest plans 
by large and small ahanesiinne to ex 
tend their business. Their department 


of ready-made ads may be used or 
adapted for your business, and are a 
source of valuable information. You 
should subscribe to this bright paper, 


as you will be benefited by its reading. 
It is issued every week. — Harman’s 
Journal. 

OttMAR MERGENTHALER, inventor of 
the linotype, which has revolutionized 
the printing business, died at Balti- 
more, October 28. He was born at 
Wurtemberg, Germany, in 1854, and 
came to this country when he was 17 
years old. He _ obtained employment 
with a mechanical engineering firm in 





Baltimore, and a few years later be- 
gan work on the machine that made 
him famous. The New York Tribune 


was the first paper to give his machine 


a trial.— Michigan Bulletin. 

At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Press League, held 
in Chicago, November 14th, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Geo. B. Briggs, 
Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago; Vice- 


President, D. H. Jenkins, Jersey Bulle- 
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used’ 





tin, Indianapolis; Treasurer, H. H. 
Chandler, Farmers’ Review, Chicago; 
Secretary, Marco Morrow, Agricultural 

Advertising, Chicago; executive com- 
mittee, D. W. Willson, Daily Report, 
Elgin, Ill.; D. F. siliter, Farmers’ 
Guide, Huntington, Ind.; Andrew 
Simonson, Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
Racine, Wis. 

THE newspapers of a town are its 
looking glasses. It is here you see 
yourselves as others see you. You 
smile on them and they smile back at 
you; you frown on them and you are 
repaid in kindness. They are the re- 
flex of the town. the town is doing 
business, the newspaper will show it 
in its advertising columns. If the mer- 
chants are spiritless, shiftless fellows, 
whose stores are jumbles of junk and 
jam, the newspaper will show it by the 
lack of space they take. If you want 
the world to know that you have a live 
can only let it be known 


town, you 
through its newspaper.—North Phila- 
delphia Gazette, Frankford, Pa. 

\ CORRESPONDENT writes to the Mail 
Order Journal: Has any _ publisher 
the right to add this line, 
“This firm is reliable.—Editor,” 
to a few. selected ads? We _ are 
of the opinion that such an_indorse- 
ment appended to an ad adds little, 
benefit to it, but to advertisers not so 


favored, it is an insult and detriment. 


Many other advertisers are every bit, if 
not more so, as_ reliable as_ those 
having such an indorsement. They are 
barefacedly insulted and a reflection of 
unreliability cast upon them. Would 
it not be better if publishers would 
abandon the ovitie able practice of 
indorsing merely a few of their many 


advertisers and act on principles of 
equalization ? 

PERHAPS no man ever more graphic- 
ally described the power of the press 
than did the great English actor, Beer- 
bohm Tree, who in closing a speech at 
a press club banquet said: “I am re- 
minded, gentlemen, as I look around 
me, of the very great power that you 
possess. In a sense, in your different 
capacities, you may bring about the 
raise or ruin of many men or institu- 
tions. I ag ge the hope that in your 
daily life is always your earnest en- 
deavor my raise rather chan to ruin. 
May you never forget the very great 
strength that you possess in either di- 
rection. I propose, in closing this 
toast, ‘The giants of the press. May 
they always be true to justice and to 
right!’ "—Newspaperdom. 

Tue Dry Goods Economist makes 
the following argument: The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. If, how- 
ever, you were obliged to buy a whole 
pudding, and after partaking of a few 
spoonfuls you found that you had made 
a mistake, and that the pudding did not 
seem to tickle your palate, it would 


be a losing investment, wouldn’t it? 
We have not the slightest doubt that 
the Dry Goods Economist would be a 
pudding of the right sort for you. 
We know you would like it, and are 
willing, if_ after taking a few spoon- 
fuls you find it is not quite to your 
taste, to discontinue the service and, 
of course, you will only pay for a 
spoonful or two, not the whole pud- 
ding. We believe that you, like hun- 
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dreds of others, will keep on using 
our “‘pudding.” 

Tue following card comes from San 
Francisco: After diligent perscruta- 
tion some aporetical and phlegmatic 
philomaths, skilled in anthropophuism, 
cynically assert that in promulgating 
esoteric cogitations or articulating 
superficial sentimentalities, the impuis- 
sant improvvisatores of old were subject 
to the melliflous influence of Luna and 
the accompanying astral constellation. 
They say that all lovers are similarly 
~~. Look at your almanac and 
see Thursday evening, November 23, 
is a pte oe night. That is the date 
selected by the members of Borromean 
Council, No. 129, Young Men’s Insti- 
tute, for another of their popular en- 
tertainments and dances to be held at 
Mission Opera Hall, 2131 Mission 
street. Tickets two bits—twenty-five 
cents—~-dos reales. 
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ALLEGED 
NEw York, Nov. 1899. 

Dayton Rubber Stamp Works, 40 South 

Main street, Dayton, Ohio 

Dear Stzs—We send you a recent 
issue of the Banking Law Journal. 
Having a very large circulation, not 
mly among the banks of Ohio, but 
throughout the country, we want you 


to try the drawing power of a card in 








our paper and are willing to give you 
a three months’ trial for almost nothing 
to demonstrate this. In brief, we will 
insert the inclosed ad in 14%4x2% inch 

in the urnals for November, 
Benasthae and January for the nomi- 
nal sum of $3.75 for the entire three 
months. and will also give you 100 
words free reading notice in the first 
issue, if you will prepare same, to help 
the advertisement along. 


If our paper is not a good medium 
for advertising and selling your goods, 
ve do not want any more of your 
money than this; but if it is, as we 
confidently believe, you yourselves will 
be glad to continue with us at our 

egular rates. 

P ning trust 
roas a 
ail order 
from you 

THE 


this 
your 
hear 


you will appreciate 
means of increasing 
business, and hope to 
favorably. Yours truly, 
3ANKING LAW JouRNAL, 
Kenneth Rose, Bus. Mer. 
P. S.—Should you not desire to ad- 
vertise the inclosed, the same terms are 
offered for any other ad you might 
wish to insert. Free copy of Journcl 
will be sent while the ad runs. Copy 
received up to 18th inst., for Novem 
ber number. 
New York, Nov. 13, 
Dayton Rubber Stamp Works, Day 


Ohio: 
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yton, 


yours of 
less than 


DEAR 
November 
1 00 in 
Directory, is 
last report we 


Sirs—Replying to 
11th, the rate of 
the American Newspaper 
entirely erroneous. The 
made to this Directory 


was for the year 1896, when our actual 
average was 1,600. Since then we 
have steadily increased in circulation 
and our average is more than three 
times that figure, extending to every 
State in the Union. The figures of 
the Newspaper Directory are mere 


guesswork. Very truly gon; 
KennetH Rose, Bus. Mgr, 
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IN LYNN, MASS. 
Lynn, Mass., Nov. 18, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Kelly Brothers, the popular clothiers, 
are noted for energy and _ hustling 
qualities. It has long been a source 
of inconvenience to the firm that there 
was no hitching post in front of their 
store for the accommodation of patrons 
who came in teams, and this they pro- 
posed to remedy by placing a post in 
front of their store, and in addition to 
serving for hitching purposes they have 
placed on it a standard thermometer. 
The post, which is octagon in shape, 
eight feet high and weighs 500 pounds, 
was ordered. On its completion it be- 
came plain that the post would offer 
an excellent opportunity for an_at- 
tractive figure. It now stands there 
receiving the favorable comment of the 
passing crowds. Some conservative 
husiness people would have been satis- 
fied when their post and surmounting 
figure’ was completed, but this is not 
according to the methods of the Kelly 
Brothers, who resolved to dedicate the 


new addition. The Lynn Band was 
engaged and at 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing, to the strains of inspiring music, 


the figure was unveiled amid cheers and 
red fire. After the concert which fol- 
lowed the unveiling, came the parade; 
at the head marched a platoon of police, 
then the Lynn Cadet Band, and fol- 
lowed by a body of twenty-five young 


men carrying banners, under the com- 
mand of Peter Scanlon, who made a 
fine appearance on horseback. 
fours, etc., 0. H. E. 
+o 
SPRINGFIELD te ap an > 
Cuatuam, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ ‘INK: 
I inclose a couple of ads _ clipped 


from the Springfield (Mass. ) Republi- 


Our poetry ads are all the rage, 
‘hey catch the people’s eye, 

And gheee who read are sure to come 
To FORD’S, their EGGS to buy. 
Now, if our ads weren’t strictly true, 

They’d do us little good, 
For folks who once had been deceived 
Would leave as quick’ s they could. 


So we believe in “honest ’n’ true,” 
As all the children say, 
And what we sell, we guarantee— 
Investigate to-day. 
W. A. FORD, 


67 Lyman Street, 
Wholesale only. *Phone 349. 





Dewey may be happy with his bride, 
but there’s thirteen thousand and three 
other women in the country who think 
they could make him more happy. It’s 
a pity he is not to live in Springfield 
where all grocers sell Brown’s quick- 
fire Charcoal for kindling fires or 
broiling fish or meats. 

BIG BAG Toc. 


can, that : seem to be pretty well put 
together. They certainly draw atten- 
tion to the thing advertised and that 
is what an ad is intended for. Truly, 
Spwin C. _Powet. 


much from one 
succeed as we 
success,— Mail 


We can learn as 
advertiser’s failure to 
can from another’s 
Order Journal. 
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ONE MAN’S FEAR. 
Office of 
Fay BrotHeErs, 
Publishers of 
“Tue Bic Tri-WEEKLIES,” 
Cunton, Ia., Nov. 14, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The official weighing of the mails, 
which was completed last week, shows 
a particularly large amount of second- 
class matter, owing to the fact that 
it was the month before the elections, 
when a large amount of newspaper po- 
litical work was being done. Was not 
this time selected for the purpose of 
making a showing adverse to the news- 
papers, so that some measure similar 
to the Lodge bill can be worked 
through Congress? It would be well 
for you to call the attention of the 
publishers to this, so that they may 
to a certain extent, be on their guard, 
and watch legislation very carefully 
at the coming session. mecpecttany 

e. Fay. 


ieee teeatititee nmmicizs 
IT WAS A GOOD SUGGESTION. 
Office of 

Fine LeatHer Company, 
Curicaco, Ill., Nov. 16, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
We notice in your bright 
able issue of the 15th, paragraph 
page 26, calling attention to the 
bilities in every line of business for lit- 
tle booklets. We recently published 
a little booklet about a new business, 
and take pleasure in inclosing one to 
you. We are advertising that we will 
give these booklets free to those who 
ask for them, and a large number of 
neople from all parts of the country 
have inquired for them, proving there 
is a widespread interest in the use of 
fine and fancy leathers for art and 
decorative purposes. 
fours very 
FINE 


and valu- 
on 


posst- 


respectfully, 
LEATHER Co. 
a 3 
o~ 
ORLEANS. 
Nov. 16, 


: + 
IN NEW 

New Orveans, La., 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Since election day, November 7th, 
a hat dealer here has run in the daily 
papers these pertinent reminders to 
those who bet on elections: 


1899. 





PAY YOUR BETS. 


has the best and latest in 


Adams 
HATS 





ABOUT THAT HAT. 
In settling your bets, don’t 
ADAMS, the HATTER 


As the contest for municipal officers 
excited a great deal of interest, these 
little ads have a direct application in 
many instances. — ANDERSON. 


THE DIME IN MAIL » ORDE RS. 

The dime is the most convenient sum 
to ask for and the easiest to obtain 
of those answering mail — adver- 
tisements.—Jewelers’ Revier 


forget 





A MAN may attract attention by 
standing on his head, but the operation 
is more apt to empty his pockets than 
to fill them. There are some sorts of 
advertising which are a positive injury 
to business.—Agricultural Advertising. 


WHY IT WAS BEHIND. 
Office of 
Curtis PusLisHinG CoMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 22, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

On page 16 of your issue of November 22d 
is given a list of mediums in which Madame 
Mays has found certain results, which are 
mentioned. After enumerating six or seven 
good ones, she says to your representative that 
“among the publications very little behind 
these six or seven are the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal,” etc. It seems very singular she should 
have mentioned the Journa/, as that kind of 
advertising is never inserted in its columns 
under any conditions, and the advertisement 
never appeared in the Journal, Under the 
circumstances, it seems to me that it must have 
been a long way behind all the other mediums 
combined. Yours very truly, 

Cyrus CurRTIs, 
pienmmmitiot 

A SUGGESTION FROM YORK. 

York, Pa., Nov. 22, 1899. 

of Printers’ INK: 
is not generally known 
hurdy gurdy street pianos are 
controlled by one man in New York, 
who pays one hundred thousand dollars 
per annum for the use of them through- 
out the United States. They are re 
rented to the Italians, who go into all 
the highways of every city and town. 
The pianos have a cloth cover over 
the front, with a space of 5x6 feet. 
What a wonderfully live ad for some 
manufacturer of national reputation to 
furnish these covers with their ad 
upon it! Very sincerely 
Jack P. 


- « 
IN THE 
day is 

won an¢ 

diers, writers, 
the deeds of 


that all 


‘O’MaLtey. 
>> 
EVENING. 
ended ortunes 
lost. Statesmen, 
adventurers have done 
the day; and night has 
fallen. The news has been gathered 
by a marvelous system from all conti- 
nents. It has been sifted, arranged, 
illustrated, commented upon, _ printed 
and published, and is served hot from 
the press, still palpitating, as it were, 
with the action of the event recorded, 
interesting and startling with the fresh- 
ness and excitement of the present. 
Readers over their soup learn what has 
happened in the wide world while they 
have been busy, each in his little round 
of —_ toiling in his shop, arguing 
his case in court, earning his daily 
ao They sit at ease and read at 
leisure. The evening is ahead of them, 
and a needed rest after the fatigues of 
the daylight hours wi‘. cap it all. 
Fourteen hours later, while he bolts 
his breakfast with one eye on the clock 
and a brain already busy with the cares 
of the day, the morning paper is handed 
to the citizen. If he has time to read 
the headlines he is doing well. In the 
night he has leisure to think of the 
affairs of the human race; in the morn- 
ing he must think only of his private 
affairs —San Francisco (Cal.) Bulletin. 
+o 


The 


have 
been 


sol- 


Every year more goods are sold by 
mail. The increase is not only 
quantity but in variety as well. And 
it is a most profitable way of selling 
goods. The chances are that if you 
don’t try to reach your field in that 
way your competitor will.—Agricultural 
Advertising. 
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WHAT SOME 


‘ZL said in my haste all men are Lars.’ 


PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


—Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as com/ng FROM IIIM. 

aper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 


What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


ARKANSAS, 

Fort Smith (Ark.) News Record (3). 

Has its own staff of correspondents 
and the people regard it as the repre- 
sentative paper of this part of the great 
Southwest. It has the largest circu- 
lation in the State, outside of Little 
Rock. . 

DELAWARE, 

Wilmington (Del.) Every kvening 
(1).—More than 9,000 heads of families 
buy and read Every Evening daily. It 
may not be strictly correct to say that 
9,000 husbands, 9,000 wives, 27,000 chil 
dren read Every Evening daily, but it 
is stating the case squarely and truth 
fully to say that Every Ez is de- 
livered by carriers into homes. 
Advertisers may draw their own conclu- 


sions. 


ning 
9,000 


IOWA. 

Council Bluffs (Ia.) Nonpareil (1).— 
The Nonpareil is absolutely the only 
daily newspaper (morning or evening) 
published in Council Bluffs or Potta- 
wattamie County, and the only daily 
newspaper in the State of Iowa (with 
one exception) that is published every 
day in the year, and no other news- 
paper in the United States is similarly 
situated. 

Keokuk (Ta.) Gate City (3).—Ad- 
vertisers in the Gate City get a stronger 
constituency and a larger bona fide 
circulation than any other Keokuk 
paper can offer or give—legitimately. 

MASSACHUSETTS. . 

Boston (Mass.) Nickell Magazine (3). 

We will pay $1,000.00 through the 
Puritan Trust Company. of Boston, 
Mass., to any advertiser who will prove 
that the Nickell Magazine has not the 
circulation that it claims. Average cir- 
culation from March to October, in- 
clusive, 62,158. November edition will 
be more. December edition will be 
nearer 70,000 than 60,000 copies. 

MICHIGAN, 
ad Axe (Mich.) Huron County Re- 
The Republican, al- 
only months old, has 
a place second to none in the 
homes of Huron County, having to-day 
in actual circulation of 1,400 copies 
and no less than 16% columns of good, 
live advertising out of a possible 28. 
It is not only the largest, but far and 
away the best weekly newspaper pub- 


EXPLANATION. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


a 


lished in Huron County, the Garden of 
the State, and its circulation is rapidly 
rising. We confidently expect to have 
2,000 by January 1, 1900. We make 
no claims for circulation that we can 
not prove at any time, and are pleased 
when prospective advertisers take pains 
to find out for themselves whether we 
are telling the truth or not. Our books 
and cur pressroom are always open 
and every possible assistance will be 
given to any person who desires to 
verify these statements. We frequently 
publish more items of news on a single 
page than any other paper in_ the 
county does in their entire sheet. 
Politically, the paper is exactly what its 
name indicates, Republican, first, last 
and all the time, which is one of the 
reasons for its sudden popularity in 
this, a strong Republican county, whic 
has hitherto not been possessed of a 
good Republican paper at the county 
capital. The fact that we have attain- 
ed this remarkable growth of business 
in so short a time, despite the fact 
that there were already two papers here 
when we came, speaks more plainly 
than we can for the character of the 
Republican and the appreciation of the 
people for it. 
MINNESOTA, 

St. Paul (Minn.) Semi-Weekly Globe 
(2).—Is a_ good proposition, costing 
one-eighth of a cent a line per thou- 
sand. It circulates among the thrifty 
people of the proverbially prosperous 
States of Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Western Wisconsin. Is a 
first-class mail order proposition. It is 
a money bringer, not an expense. Give 
us a trial order. For further informa- 


tion write. 


NEW JERSEY, 
J 


Paterson (N. 


7 ¢ .) News (3).—The 
circulation of y 


the News exceeds the 
combined circulation of all the other 
Paterson papers, both morning and 
evening. An advertisement in the 

ews will be seen and read by more 
people than if published in all three of 
its competitors. The News is the only 
Paterson paper whose press rooms, cir- 
culation and cash books and paper bills 
are open at all times to the inspection 
of the public. We do not publish false 
and faked figures. We give proof to 
any and all inquirers. 

NEW YORK. 

Rensselaer (N. Y.) Herald (3).—Ad- 
vertisers will have their advertisements 
inserted in all four editions of the 
Herald—the Rensselaer County Herald, 
the Castleton Herald, the Nassau Herald 
and the Sand Lake Herald, at the single 
rate charged heretofore. These news- 
papers make Southern Rensselaer County 
their especial field, in which there is a 
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population of 38,000, and is one of the 
most prosperous sections of the State. 
The Herald goes into more homes in 
this territory than any other newspaper 
published and has a larger circulation 
than all other local papers combined. 
Advertising in the Herald brings best 
results. 

Rochester (N. Y.) Case and Comment 
2).—-Case and Comment, now in its 
sixth year, has the largest legal circula- 
tion of any periodical. Its actual aver- 
age for the last six months is 25,000. 
Rates per 1,000 circulation are one-sixth 
to one-half those of other like periodi- 
cals. Five thousand monthly samples 
are sent to different sections every 
month, enabling one to reach every buy- 
ing lawyer in the United States twice 
a year. 


OHIO. 

Dayton (0O.) Journal (3).—The 
Journal is the only morning daily 
newspaper published in Dayton. 


Shrewd advertisers who appreciate the 
combination of the number of copies 
distributed and paid for, and the qual- 
ity of the circulation as well, always 
include it in their list of indispensables, 
and for the best of reasons—their judg- 
ment is based on results. Let us tell 
you more of the advantages of having 
your business represented in its col- 
umns. 

Kenton (O.) News-Republican (1).— 
Prints more home advertising than any 
paper in a city of this size in the United 
States. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin (1).—The 
great development of the evening paper 
in the large cities in late years—the fact 
that it is tending to become as valuable 
and as accessible to the whole public 
as the morning press—has been largely 
due to Mergenthaler. Thus, the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin to-day, with 
its six presses, each the perfect product 
of the Hoes in rounding the century, 
has the largest press capacity not only 
in Philadelphia, but anywhere in the 
United States outside of New York and 
Chicago. Their power, when put to the 
test, will discharge an output of upwards 
of a quarter of a _ million eight-page 
papers in an hour. 

Philadelphia (Ta.) 
The circulation of the Philadelphia 
Sunday Inquirer is 30,000 more than 
that of the Sunday Record and is more 
than the combined circulations of the 
Sunday Times, the Sunday Press and 
all the other Sunday newspapers pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. The circula- 
tion of the Philadelphia Daily Inquirer 
is 50,000 copies more than the combined 
circulations of the Ledger, the 
the Times and the North American. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Times (3).—Evidence 
of healthy prosperity § in mercantile 
lines has been reflected to a marked 
degree in the advertising columns cf 
the Times during the past tew weeks. 
The. Times during these periods has 
carried advertising far in excess of any 
other morning newspaper published in 
Pittsburg—a record it has steadfastly 
maintained, not for a week, a month or 
a year, but for years. At the opening 
of the fall campaign in the business 
world the Times again demonstrates its 
superiority as an advertising medium. 
fact that the advertising columns 


Inquirer (1).— 


ress, 
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of the Times are patronized so liberally 
is due to primary causes. For more 
than twelve years it has been the leader 
in circulation in this community, where 
3,000,000 people reside. It was the 
pioneer one-cent morning newspaper in 
Pittsburg, and among the first in_ the 
United States. In profitable and judi- 
cious advertising the medium with the 
largest circulation commands the 
preference with advertisers. These 
facts in a measure account for the 
marked increase in the advertising 
patronage of the Times during the past 
few years. Its advertising columns 
have been thoroughly tested, and have 
not een found wanting. Nothing 
counts more effectively in advertising 
than results, and the Times doubtless 
produces profitable results. The indi- 
cations are strongly in favor of con- 
tinued aggressive merchandising during 


the next three months. Money is 
abundant, wages satisfactory and em- 
ployment general. It will therefore 


pay readers of the Times to watch 
closely its advertising columns. 
VERMONT. 
Montpelier (Vt.) Argus and Patriot 


(1).—The Argus and Patriot is read by 
every one even if they do not sub- 
scribe for it. To reach the buyers of 
Vermont you must use its columns. 


Guaranteed circulation over 2,000 daily. 
Its value as an advertising medium can 





easily be deduced from above state- 

ments. Press room records open for 

the inspection of any one interested. 
WISCONSIN. 

Oconto (Wis.) Reporter (2).—The 


Reporter, now closing its twenty-eighth 
year, has experienced a remarkable 
measure of prosperity the past year, fol- 
lowing exceptional prosperity for four 
years past. Its subscription list has 
grown from 1,344 copies on May 5, 
‘99, to 1,800 copies on October 27, 
’99, and its advertising has kept pace 
with its increase in circulation. 3egin- 
ning with the new year, the publisher 
arranged for expansion of its size from 
a 7 to an 8 column qto., as demands 
should be made upon its space, then ex- 
pecting to issue half a dozen editions 
of the larger size during the year 1899; 
but, after a few temporary changes its 
permanent enlargement became neces- 
sary with the edition for March 31, 
making it the largest county paper, with 
a single exception, in the State of 
Wisconsin. The city of Oconto was 
formerly a lumber center, but with the 
decadence of lumbering interests (still, 
however, of considerable importance) 
agriculture has attained to a first place 
in the industries of Oconto County, and 
will, in the near future, distinguish the 





county as one of the foremost in that 
line in the State. 
QUEBEC (CAN.). 
Quebec (Can.) Chronicle (2).—The 
Chronicle is the only morning paper 


in a city of 80,000 people. The even- 
ing field is divided among five papers, 
which cater to the different political, 
social, religious and racial elements of 
the community. The Chronicle is 
everybody’s paper, and _ consequently 
holds the morning field unchallenged, 
unrivaled and unequaled as Quebec’s 
advertising medium. That’s why the 
Chronicle is the only paper in Quebec 
reaching both nationalities, 
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A BUSINESS BALLAD. 

It used to be so easy, in the happy days 
of yore, 

For the man who kept a grocery or a 
modest dry goods store 

To sit out in front and whittle and talk 
politics or crops, 

For the folks who did the buying then 
took pains to find the shops. 


But things are very different in these 
modern business days 

Keeping store is very different; people 
too, have different ways 

And the man who is in business 
let people understand 

What he sells and where he sells it if 
he doesn’t want to strand. 


must 


He must tell folks what he’s doing— 
tell them every blessed day— 


Tell them candidly and clearly, in a 
reasonable way, 
What he has to sell, his prices, the 


location of his store, 
For they’ve quite got over buying as 
they did in days of yore. 
—Ad Sense. 


- “a 
DECORATIVE STREET FLOATS. 
“The making of decorative street 

floats is a difficult trade,” said a New 

Orleans scenic artist. “There are so 

many things to be considered. For in- 

ste sce, a float must look well both near 
and far; it must be able to stand a dash 
of rain; it must be light enough to go 
over any kind of street and_ solid 
enough to resist a gust of wind, and, 
most important of all, it must be so 
constructed that it will appear all right 
to folks in unner_ windows. Some 
years ago a young designer from the 


North made several small models for 
tableau cars that cuarmed everybody 
who looked at them. They were cer- 


tainly beautiful and novel, but when 
I was called in as an expert I said at 
once that they wouldn’t do. They were 
designed to be viewed from the ban- 
quette only, and from a_ second-story 
window every particle of effect would 
have been lost. Moreover, a lot o 
hidden mechanism was certain to be dis- 
covered at any elevation above fifteen 
feet. The young artist frankly ad- 
mitted I was right. He said it involv- 
ed entirely too many optical problems 
to suit him. When I make my draw- 
ings for a float I calculate on a visual 
sweep of 30 degrees. That goes from 
the level of children on the pavement 
to people looking almost straight down 
from the upper floors of tall buildings. 
Unless ok a precaution is taken the 
car is certain to. be a failure.’—New 
Orleans Picayune. 


foe _ 
TESTIMONIALS. 

A good way to put a testimonial to 
use is to advertise it in the section 
from which it has been obtained. 
Proximity of the testimonial to those 
reading the advertisement has a double 
weight. It may strike many acquaint- 
ances of the person whose testimonial 
was used, and the very fact of it be- 
ing in the neighborhood creates an im- 
pression of genvineness or the adver- 
tiser would not make it known in the 
locality.—Mail Order Journal. 

urs van et 


Poor advertising is an extravagance 
at any price, 





at 
AN ADVERTISING FABLE. 


An old black crow sat on a limb and 
azily said unto himself, “I am work- 
ing too hard; things are coming my 
way too slowly. I'll just watch some 
of the big birds who get lots of grub 
and don’t have to work hard.” As he 
soliloquized he saw an eagle sailing 
lazily by. “That’s the boy I'll copy 
after; I'll watch his little game.” The 
eagle swooped down and grasped a 
lamb and flew away. “Guess I'll tackle 
a sheep; no use to be bashful.” The 
crow then pounced on a sheep, but 
struggle as it might it could not lift 
the sheep. “Well, this is more than I 
bargained for,” said the crow. ‘“‘Guess 
I’ll fly back to my perch and keep 
mum.” He found, however, that the 
wool on the sheep had entangled his 


feet and he couldn’t get away. By 
and by the shepherd came along, 
clipped his wings and took the silly 


bird home for his children to play with. 

The children said, ‘‘What’s that, papa?” 

“If you ask him, he’ll say he’s an 

eagle, but take my word for it he’s a 
advertiser 


crow. 

Moral—The who swipes 
another’s scheme will get his feet 
tangled. He may think he can fool 
you by saying, “I’m this and I’m that,” 
but his friends all know he’s lacking in 
originality and has proven it. An imi- 
tator can’t make a successful advertiser 
any more than a crow can be an eagle. 
—Boyce’s Hustler. 





cmnateltiiine 
ODDS AND ENDS. 

Not long ago there was seen running 
about a West End street a little dog 
with the name of .a restaurant inscrib- 
ed on the coat it was wearing. A 
Finsbury purveyor, too, is known to 
send out a fine dog with handbills at- 
tached to a stick carried in its mouth. 
A once well-known touring diorama 


company, with which the writer has 
traveled, included among its members 
a monster St. Bernard dog that pro- 


vided a capital ad. His attractive ap- 
pearance and _  fittingly-worded brass 
collar did a good deal towards increas- 
ing the returns. 

Cutting across into Sweden, we find 
that over there even the backs of their 
bank-notes have been captured by up- 
to-date advertisers. 

Interesting, too, is another means of 
ad set going by a Philadelphia milk 
dealer. If the sales of the purveyor 
in question have quickly increased, the 
solution lies in the fact that customers 
nave been presented with magazines in 
proportion to the quantities of milk 
ordered and paid for. Regular cus- 
tomers have been given the free use of 
a library of over 1,000 volumes, 


THE ONLY WAY. 

The way to get customers is to 

after them.—A gricultural Advertising. 
+ - > 

THE proprietors of the Penny Magazine 
whoever they may be, have a sufficient pull 
with Dr. Depew to induce that astute gentle- 
man to have a big talk with the leading adver- 
tising men at the office of the Penny Maga- 
zine, 489 Fifth avenue, New York, and after- 
ward to blow them off at the Union League 
Club and = — lot of absolutely new 
stories to them. ris happened on the evenin, 
of Monday, November —. = . 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements wider this head two lines or more, 
without display, 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance 


WANTS. 


hai business mana manager for live daily. 
.;” Printers’ Ink. 


Hi ast scheme ; $30 a week easy: plan, 
25cents. STAN ALLEN, Lorain, Ohio, 


i or half interest weekl y paper, co. on 


. M. C. MALONEY, 262 W. 43d St., 
pracricar, printer eed superintendent. fees 
invest $1,; Money guaranteed. ‘“* MANA- 


GER,” 498 Putnam Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
7 ANTE D—To warennse & asecond-hand stereo- 


type pe tin s.in good order, for 
cash. Adarebs NEWS. $ DEMO MOCRAT¢ 0., Canton, O. 


Han a gaat. guaranteed). one col. $1; 
46 doz. $10. pore x. 

18e. neh. Send good. photos. BUCHE 

EN Square in cone Yolumbus, ¢ 


IRST-CLASS advertising 
known trade journal 
reguiar work throughout the 


solicitor by well- 
or special edition and 
Kast. Liberal 





fonme. Address “ R. C.,” Printers’ Ink. 
Ww ANTED—All you a adsmiths and news yaper 
Boye to try the best laundry in New York; 


stores ; send for book. WAL LAC aa 
SUPENIOK LAUNDRY. Puet Factory, 1210 2d Av.,N. Y. 


A NY one having a a Thorne pies tar ch 
in good condition, for sale, should_corre- 
ond with the Sun Printing Company, Fulton, 
~ % giving price, amount on ceoaiaea and condition 
f both ype and machi 


( oat for 5-line adve rtiseme .~ 4 weeks $10, 
in 100 Illinois newspape ~,000 circula 
a ger ily y papers rs same 
talo; ogue on applica ICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Goense "St, New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year. 








other Western we 


eS es 
PUBLICATIONS WANTED. 
Y cash customers. E.P. HARRIS, , Bownpaper 
Broker, 150 Nassau St., New Yor 
- +o 
NEWSPAPER FOR SALE. 


ublication businesses, exclusively. 
ARRIS, 150 Nassau St., New York. 





SELL 
E. P. 


+) 
MAII. ING M | CHINES. 


»AN-AMERICAN, Matchless Maiier. pat. Jul.’99. 
REV. ALEX. DICK, 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo. 








+o 
SUPPLIES. 


hae = PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 

ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO.,, U't’d. 13 Sprace St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 





HALF-TONES. 


Pte per in copper half-tones, 1-col., $1 ; larger, 
ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


PHOTO PROCESS engraving. ree rior grade. 
Send for ¢ poemone. Cheapest place. Prompt 
service. ART ENG GRA pt tae Washington, D.C, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNI1 IES. 


\ ERCHANTS’ co-operative advertising. Better 
4 than premium stamps. Merchants get cash 
customers, buyers a cash discount and promo- 
ters a satisfactory income. Entire plan with 
blank contracts ready for you to work without 
further expense. Sent for$l. JOHN METTERS, 
8034 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
pe ionde cena as 


——E 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


FFICE business, done entirely by mail; pri- 
vate ; pays well ; 10c. Box 867, Denver, Col. 


F = entertain or are sick, pure natural wines 
necessary and beneficial. Send me 
cote per bottle, name the kinds you want, and I 
will pend them to you. Price list sent by request. 
G@ E. SWEZEY, with Brotherwood Wine Co. 
» L. founded i839), N. Y. City. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 





CIRCULAR ADVERTISING. 


F the meen ipo frnanne of — pune agrost 
the need of any special ist list of manufac 
dealers, etc., wri YD’S CITY I DISPATCH, 
New York City. 


LETTER BROKERS. 


ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 

4 magi beg J wanted and to let. What have 

you or what kin nd do you wish te hire of us! THE 

MEN OF LETTERS A8S’N, 553 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
- 

PL. ANS. 


H OW to double your subscription ary How to 
increase your advertising space 25 
Price $1 eac Will send you one or 
above plans on receipt of price named, agreeing 
to refund money if they do not add largely to 
your profits each month. It applies more 
specially for e ountry papers, but can used for 
other papers. Address 8. B. KIRTLEY, 202 E. 
Figh St., Jefferson City, Mo. naiceanes Tribune, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
—————__-- > 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


] | SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
e St..New York. Service good and prompt. 


LecrRoryrine and photo-engraving—No 
matter who has done your work before, if 
you need anything in = way of illustrations, it 
will pay you to write. ‘ou see a print of a cut 
you would like = ow. . ip it outand tat us. 
No _trouble_to answer inquiries. STANDARD 
ELECTROTYPE co. Ww Guinetda, Del. 
——— 
BOOKS. 


] (( =o advertising schemes, 50 cents. 
. R. GARDNER. Atlantic, Iowa. 
ti 


pUst fe ase NUGGETS—A mine of rich 
*' advertising treasures—by the author of 
“Helps Over Rough Places.” Thousands of 
Snappy Headlines, Catchy Phrases, Bright Say- 
ings, Holiday Headlines, Selling Arguments, ete.; 
adapted to cvery line of business; one of the 
brightest works ever pablisned in the interest of 
the merchant and a iser; it will save you 
time anc worry; in “fact make adwriting a 
me asure to you and profit to your meri 3 
rice, $1.00 per volume. Address, E. J. SAL 

Adv. Mgr. F. x R. Lazarus & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 





























-- 
ADVERTISING MEDIA 
Nee MAGAZINE, Boston. 


,ICKELL MAGAZINE guarantees ~~ circula- 
4 tion claims, under a $1,000 forfeit. 


I APPY HOME, “Columbus peste lowa; 
sworn circulation. 50,000; 20c. per line. 
WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. VW NTERPRISE, 


4 ( Broce ton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 9c. 
line. Cire’n 4,590. Close 24th. Sample free 


Gar RAL INFORMATION, E. Binghamton, N. 
10c. line; cire’n 5,000; ¢ lose 24; sample en 
N AIL-ORDER JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill ; 
4 monthly ; rate, 20c. a line ; sample e ty ‘ie 
Ce AT.D, 292 Graham St., Brooklyn, 
. A monthly household magazine. 
NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 


4 the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


Nik KELL MAGAZINE ad rates, 30c. agate line ; 

50 page ; 5, 10 and 20 per cent dis. on 3,6 and 
12 mo. orders ; the lowest magazine rate. Figure 
it out yourself. 


rH ROCHESTER COURIER isa live weekly, 
printing 1,700 papers each week, in a bus: 

manufacturing town of 9,000. countEt PU 

LISHING CO., Rochester, New Hampshire 


A BOUT seven-eighths of the mean done 
fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one- 
cighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. you 
— the right our advertisin a it in the 
right papers, your advertising wi 
How dene. solicited ress THE: GRO. it 
own A DVERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
New Yor! 














PRINTERS’ INK, 


NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 


por latest newspaper information ase the lat- 
est ee of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Dt- 


RECTORY, issued September 1, 1899. Price, five 
p< ‘Sent free on = t of price. GKO., P. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 = it., New York. 


NEWSPA PER 1 BARGAINS 


r= pzent dailies in New York cities—$45,000 
to $125,000. Reasonable terms. 
Four gre at dailies in New England. One $12,- 
500—one $35,000-—one 000- one 000. 
A weekly in New one in ‘New Hamp- 


cash—tuys a leading week- 
ly omen wit en large circulation and 
good money-maker, in Connectic ut. 

Two in Illinois nt goud daily and weekly, 
9 ,000. Prefer to sell half interest to a good man 

‘or $4,000, A fine weekly for $6,000. Will take real 
estate in Illinois or Iowa in the — 

— — weeklies in 38 States. Send for my 
special | . Any reliable properties for sale, 

* David ” ‘knows about them. 

Sc. F. VID, Abington, Mass., Confidential 
Broker, an Expert in Newspaper "Prope rties, 28 
years’ experience. 





FOR SALE 
jo press 8x12, 18 fonts job, 6 cases body ¥ » 
cabinets, ete., $125. “8. C.,” Printers’ Ink 


| aaa SALE_ Complete an te and re ee list of heads 
of families of , Kan. ; 750 names ; $3. 
EDW, GRAYSON, Peabody, ‘am. 


F you want “1900” calendars cheap, get our 

prices and save 50 per cent ; 500 calendars, $5; 

samples, 10c., refunded on first order, FANTUS 
& SON, 183 Clark St.. , Chicago. 


Gee =ND for list rebuilt job and cylinder presses. 
These machines taken in part exchange for 

our high-erade presses. To be closed out cheaply. 

GOLDING & CO., 80 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 


Por SALK—Advertising figures for bicycle, 

ballet girls, large and small nurse figures 
and sailor boys, as we have more than can be used 
in stock. None tobe used in the city of New 
York. For particulars write BABESKIN SOAP 
CO., 1988 W. Broadway, New York. 


| agennte$ issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
4 read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thing 
to do is to announce your desire in a classified 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the ———_ Maarees PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
St., New York 


For SALE—One of the most profitable weekly 

newspapers in the whole State of Texas, lo- 
cated in the southern part of the State, with a job 
business of $3,000 per year. Will seli good-will 
and subscriptien list, or include plant valued at 
$8,000. Has cleared $4,000 per year for past three 
years. Owner has other extensive business that 
requires all of his attention. Intending purchas- 
ers must have $5,000 cash for first payment if 
plant is included. If not, $2,500, his is the 
cleanest ES a ever offered to newspaper 
men. Address“ H.,” care this office. 





The “Live Men” of the Country 


Are the advertisers, and an advertisement which in any way appeals to them or 
their wants, obtains more than an ordinary amount of attention. 

Printers’ Ink goes to more than 22,000 such men every week. 

Some of the general wants of an advertiser are Drawings, Photo Engravings, 
Electrotypes, Lithographs, Office Furniture, Printing, Novelties and Adwriting. 

The classified advertising columns of Printers’ INK are the cheapest method 
for reaching a large number of advertisers that there is. 


The cost is 25 cents a line each insertion. 


| Address, 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


OVELTY calendars. CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


age nay a new line for 1900 now ready. Or- 
4 ders for fall gotivery should be placed at 
once. THE WHITEHEAD & = AG CO., a 
N. J. Branches in all large c cities. 


I: “OR the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as udvertiser,4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once tor one dollar. 











ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
4 RETAIL ads, $1; new customers. AD BUREAU, 
Box A, Farmington, Maine. 
A FAYETTE PARKS gives satisfactory adver- 
4 tising service. 432 k Row Bidg., N. Y. 
M EDICAL and Mail Order ARTHUR E 
SWETT, 23 Hamilton Avenue, Chicago. 
WRITE ads. Know something. Willing to 
learn more. SCARBORO, 20 Morton St., B’lyn. 
7 )FITABLE ad matter written. Write CHAS. 
. WOOLFOLK, 446 W.Main St.,Louisville,Ky. 
QNYDER & JOHNSON advertising writers and 
agents, Woman’s ‘Temple, Chicago. Write. 
YOMMERCTAL literature, with or without 
ures. MISS WOODLE, 6 Wall St., 
Phone 3001 Cortlandt. 


ro only writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free, 





ict- 
: We 





ULYSSES G.M ANNING, South Bend, Ina. 
HAVE written a t smary iy very strong small 
ads; series of 6 let, “ Just an 


Ineh or Two Single,” “shows he, of them. Ask 
gad it on letter-head. GEORGE H. HAYWOOD, 
mity St., New London, Conn. 


tr. you want an attractive and telling booklet 
in connection with your exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition I can make it for you. Where aesired 
I will translate and printin French or other lan- 
guage. Send 2 cents for ““My Credentials.” 
KDAMS, the Ad Man. 1202 . 1202 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


ee ———a “resultful” name. 


CHAS. H. FRYER, “ Resultful Adversising; ”? 638- 
642 heott ee lo, N. ¥ 
IV T the ure of every adver- 
tiser who me. e i JT - and is will- 
ing to pay a fair price for this: abl no other kind. 
I'll send him a series of samples that I am pone 
3 aaa he’ll Ppp sreciate, free of charge. GHA 
RYER, “ —— “Advertising,” 638-642 Ei 
5 Sq., buffalo, N. Y. 


B ) OOKLETS, ADVERTISEMENTS, Ci1RCULARS. 
> [Lamina ‘position to offer you better service 
in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter of every description than any other man 
in the business. I make the fashion in typo- 
graphical display. I have charge of the me- 
chinical department of PRINTERS’ INK. No other 
paper in the world is so much copied. My facil- 
ities are er for turning out the com- 
plete job. ou wish to improve the tone and 
appearance 3 your advertising matter it will 
pay you to congult me. WM. JOHNSTON, Man- 
ager Printers’Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., Few York, 





PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce Street, New York. | 
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PRINTERS’ 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


INK. 


t= Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollarsa year, in advance. 
Six one abundred. No back numbers. 
ig printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to eae a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for oe or alarger number at the same rate. 
Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
kRs’ INK for the benefit of cont Behe pe may, on 
application, obtain special con: ntial terms. 
If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
mn lee La ag ph InK it he yp nag adhere of 
is name. Every paper is stoppe 
at the ‘> of the time paid for. 
DVERTISING RATES 
Classified advertisements 2% cents a line: six 
words to the line ; 1 measure : saeaey 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. specia 
position twen ave} per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per c cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzaerc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New Yor« Orrices : No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, E 











NEW YORK, NOV. 29, 1899. 


Tue “strong” statements are 
frequently the weakest from an 
advertising point of view. 


To HAVE one’s advertising 
promises respected one must have 
shown himself worthy of such re- 
spect. 








A LONG, loosely-constructed sen- 
tence fosters obscurity. Make 


your sentences too s‘nall to carry 
a double meaning. 


Tue shouting advertiser re- 
minds one of Franklin’s assertion 
that the ‘worst wheel of the cart 
makes the most noise.” 


Here is an experiment. In or- 
der to get material for an adver- 
tisement of shoes make a list of 
the good qualities that shoes 
should contain. You will prob- 
ably put down: 


Fit. . 
Quality of material. 
Style 


Cheapness. 
ear. 
Ready comparison with other makes. 
Guarantees. 
Free shines offered. 


From these items you should 
find it easy to produce a pretty 
fair announcement of the shoes. 
The same process could be em- 
ployed with any article. Or the 
process could be reversed, and a 
list made of the qualities that good 
shoes do not contain. From these 
it would also be possible to make 
an interesting advertisement, 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE person who does not read 
a newspaper of some kind is not 
worth making an effort to secure 
as customer. 


In changing the New York 
Semi-Weekly Tribune to a tri- 
weekly, the publishers say, among 
other things: 

_ Active men cannot in these days keep 
in touch with war news, popular move- 
ments, legislation, market prices and 
other public matters which interest 
them most unless they are visited by 
the newspaper upon which they depend 
more frequently than every third or 
fourth day. This was especially notice- 
able during the war with Spain, when 
the departure of so many thousands of 
young men from farm, shop and store 





to serve under the flag created a 
special demand at home for the de- 
tailed news and foreign correspond- 


ence which could be afforded only by 
a metropolitan newspaper, and could 
be obtained with sufficient frequency 
and freshness to satisfy an eager pub- 
lic only in_the daily editions of those 
journals. Events at home and else- 
where, notably in the Philippines and 
South Africa, contribute to maintain 
and even intensify popular interest in 
the news and increase the demand for 
frequent issues. 


In 
the 


the newspaper notices of 
succession of Colonel G. B. 
M. Harvey, proprietor of the 
North American Review; to the 
presidency of Harper & Brothers, 
it is stated that the circulation of 
the North American Review has 
doubled since he took charge of 
it in May. As nobody knew what 
the circulation was then, the mere 
assertion that it has been doubled 
conveys little definite information. 
The rating accorded in the Am- 
erican Newspaper Directory indi- 
cates that in the opinion of the 
Directory, the circulation has for 
the last few years varied between 
12,500 to “exceeding 20,000,” the 
former figure being the latest 
estimate. The Review has never 
been able to secure any appreci- 
able amount of general advertis- 
ing. The rates are 75 cents a 
nonpareil line; $80 a page, with a 
twenty per cent discount on 
yearly contracts; for schools the 
rate for a six months’ contract 
approximates 20 cents a line. It 
is hoped that this modern Harvey 
may, like his namesake, divulge 
facts about circulation, unless, in- 
deed, newspaper directories are ac- 
cording him higher figures than 
those to which he is entitled. 
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TuHE edition of Printers’ INK 
for the issue of November 22 was 
32,550. 





THERE are many things in your 
business equally as important as 
the advertisement in making the 
advertisement pay. 





From an article on “Pictorial 
Photography” in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine for November, the following 
interesting contention 1s taken: 

The statement that the photographic 
apparatus, lens, camera, plate, etc., are 
pliant tools and not mechanical tyrants, 
will even to-day come as a shock to 
many who have tacitly accepted the 
popular verdict to the contrary. It 
must be admitted that this verdict was 
based upon a great mass of the evi- 
dence-—mechanical professional work. 
This evidence, however, was not of the 
best kind to support such a verdict. 
It unquestionably established that 
nine-tenths of the photographic work 
put before the public was purely me- 
chanical; but to argue therefrom that 
all photographic work must therefore 
be mechanical was to argue from the 
premise to an inconsequent conclusion, 
a fact that a brief examination of some 
of the photographic processes will dem- 
onstrate beyond contradiction. Con- 
sider, for example, the question of the 
development of a plate. The accepted 
idea is that it is simply immersed in 
a developing solution, allowed to de- 
velop to a certain point, and tixed; 
and that, beyond a care that it be not 
over-developed or fogged, nothir « 
further is required. This, however, is 
far from the truth. The photographer 
has his developing solutions, his re- 
strainers, his cing baths, and the 
like, and in order to turn out a plate 
whose tonal values will be relatively 
true he must resort to local develop- 
ment. This, of course, requires a 
knowledge of and feeling for the com- 
prehensive and beautiful tonality of 
nature. As it has never been possible 
to establish a scientifically correct scale 
of values between the high lights and 
the deep shadows, the photographer, 
like the painter, has to depend upon 
his observation of and _ feeling for 
nature in the production of a picture. 
Therefore he F mae wo one part of his 
negative, restrains another, forces a 
third, and so on; keeping all the while 
a proper relation between the different 
parts, in order that the whole may be 
harmonious in tone. This will illustrate 
the plastic nature of plate development. 
It will also show that the photographer 
must be familiar not only with the 
positive, but also with the negative 
value of tones. The turning out of 
prints likewise is a plastic and not a 
mechanical process. It is true that it 
can be made mechanical by the crafts- 
man, just as the brush becomes a me- 
chanical agent in the hands of the 
mere copyist who turns out hundreds 
of paint-covered canvases without being 
entitled to be ranked as an artist; but 
in proper hands print-making is es- 
sentially plastic in its nature. 


A writer in Newspaperdom 
makes the following interesting 
proposition to publishers of local 
weeklies : 


Let the publisher of the local paper 
maxe a rate for local advertising based 
upon the value of the service to the 
local advertiser, and a rate to the “‘for- 
eign” advertiser based upon the value 
of the service to the general adver- 
tiser. Of course the rate to the nation- 
al advertiser would be much less than 
to the local advertiser. It is time the 
local publisher came to see that gen- 
eral advertising is merely a by-product 
of his business. It is not a worthless 
product, but is not worth nearly as 
much as local advertising space. The 
publisher feels this, and makes all man- 
ner of rates to get something instead 
of nothing from this class of adver- 


tisers. But his backing and filling, 
dickering and jockeying, costs him 
much trouble, and loses him much 


business that he might get by adopt- 
ing the right policy. A country week- 
ly with a circulation of 1,000 produces 
advertising space at a cost of less than 
$1 per inch per year for make-up, paper 
and press work. The local advertiser 
may pay an average of $5 an inch per 
year. The local advertiser thus pays 
the $1 mechanical cost of space, and 
contributes $4 toward general expenses 
and_ profits. The general advertiser 
should pay first the $1 mechanical cost 
of space, and then as much more as 
will insure from all general advertisers 
the largest total contribution toward 
fixed charges and profits. Perhaps the 
rate for this class of service would be 
$3, perhaps $2. The general adver- 
tiser,'I maintain, should be placed in a 
class by himself, and so dealt with as 
to insure the largest amount from him 
toward the fixed charges and profits of 
the paper. Of course every general 
advertiser should pay the same rate as 
every other general advertiser. It is 
sometimes argued that each inch of ad- 
vertising costs a certain amount, and 
must sell for a certain price to pay 
expenses and yield a profit. But this is 
not strictly true. It is no more true 
than to say that each pound of freight 
going over a railroad costs a certain 
amount to haul, and must therefore 
pay a certain tariff. How long would 
it take a railroad to become bankrupt, 
if it charged a uniform rate per pound 
for all that it moved? The true basis 
of advertising rates is value of serv- 
ice. The value of space to a local mer- 
chant is very great where he sees in 
every reader of a paper a possible cus- 
tomer. It is for him that the com- 
paratively large expenses are incurred 
of publishing a paper for a few peo- 
ple. To charge the general advertiser 
a lower rate than the local merchant 
gets is not discriminating against the 
latter, but is aiming to get the largest 
total revenue’ possible from outside 
sources toward running the merchants’ 
special medium. The unbusinesslike at- 
titude of the local publisher regarding 
this matter is undoubtedly doing much 
to build up the large national mediums 
like the domestic monthlies, ten-cent 
magazines, agricultural papers and ‘so 
on. The local paper sometimes gets a 
general ad at full rates, as for instance 
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when the advertiser has promised the 
local dealer to advertise in a certain 
paper, but most of the foreign adver- 
tising in small home-print papers 1s 
gotten by cutting prices 
could be had if a uniform rate were 
adopted and strictly adhered to. 
— 


One of the interesting stories 
that floats around about news- 
paper and magazine circulation is 
the alleged experience of the Mc- 
Clure people during the time they 
were in control of the Harper 
business. Of course, among the 
things they wanted to know was 
the actual issue of the A/agazine, 
the Weekly, the Bazar and the 
Round Table, and, so the story 
goes, they found that the only way 
to ascertain the facts was to set 
a man to watch the presses and 
the bindery, for from top to bot- 
tom, from president to office boy, 
no man connected with the estab- 
lishment was found who had any 
idea as to how many copies were 
printed of Round Table, Bazar, 
Weekly or Magazine. 


Tue fourth quarterly edition of 
the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory for 1899 (its 31st vear) wiil 
be issued day after to-morrow 
(on Friday, December Ist). It 
contains more straight circulation 
statements than any previous 
issue. It contains more news- 
paper advertisements than have 
appeared in any issue since the 
practice was adopted of declining 
to accept advertisements from 
newspapers known to be of no ac- 
count. The Directory seems to be 
getting popular. Even Munsey 
tells his circulation in it. Since 
the custom of keeping in the cir- 
culation ratings for a_ series of 
years went into force, advertisers 
and newspaper men perceive that 
publishers who tell the truth are 
always correctly rated in the 
Directory, while circulation liars 
and Directory kickers appear for 
exactly what they are. The cir- 
culation report for six or seven 
years, showing no information or 
evasive methods, is a_ mental 
photograph of the publisher and 
sustains to some extent the Direct- 
ory editor’s assertion that the 
biggest liars in the newspaper 
business are found in the offices 
of papers of acknowledged old age 
and alleged respectability. 


far below what ~ 
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Stupy your rival’s advertising 
so as to profit by his mistakes. 


Frank A. Muwnsey has furnish- 
ed the American Newspaper 
Directory with a clean statement 
of the issue of Munsey’s Magazine 
for the year 1899, showing an 
average output of something more 
than six hundred thousand copies. 
This is the first time in Mr. Mun- 
sey’s life that the American News- 
paper Directory has ever been able 
to get a statement from him that 
would stand inspection, but this 
one seems to be all right. Mr. 
Munsey is still a young man and 
his many friends hope that from 
this turning point in his career 
he will be known as a great and a 
good man. 


ADVERTISING SCHOOLS. 


WitttraMsport, Pa., Nov. 16, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Kindly give me any pointers you can 
about schools for adwriting. is there 
a good field open for a young man of 
twenty-seven, with ten years’ experi- 
ence in retail clothing and window 
trimming, at advertising. Are the Page- 
Davis Correspondence Schools of ad- 
vertising of Chicago competent, in your 
estimation, to teach the art? I am a 
reader of your valuable little teacher. 
Any personal advice you can give me 


on the subject I will highly appreci- 
ate. Resp. Yours, 
F. T. Ranck. 


A young man who has had ten 
years’ experience in the retail 
clothing business and at window 
dressing would have a good basis 
for success in writing retail ad- 
vertisements, provided he feels an 
inclination for the business, and 
possesses some ability in making 
clear to the public the things 
which he desires them to know. 
Schools that pretend to teach ad- 
vertising usually accomplish little, 
simply because advertising is an 
art and subject to no hard and 
fast rules; at the same time, if a 
young man can spare the money 
readily and desires to secure some 
knowledge of how retail adver- 
tising is done, a course in the 
Page-Davis school would do him 
no harm and perhaps would be 
productive of some good to him. 
It is a question, however, whether 
a careful reading of Printers’ INK 
week by week would not give 
him as much aid at much less 
cost.—[Ep. Printers’ INK, 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Office of 
Tue FraNKLIN Sucar ReEFininc Co., 
PuHILapetpuiA, Pa., Nov. 17, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Kindly inform me, if possible, where 
I may obtain directories or lists of 
school teachers throughout the country, 
and very much oblige, Yours truly, 
H. K. Fort. 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., ‘publishers 
of the School Journal, New York, 
say there is no directory of school 
teachers published, as the expense 
would be too great, made so in 
part by the fact that teachers 
change their positions so often it 
would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to have such a directory 
reasonably correct. They also in- 
form Printers’ INK that the 
Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton publishes annually lists of 
colleges, high schools, seminaries, 
etc., in some cases giving in- 
structors’ names, but being pub- 
lished quite some time after the 
statistics of which they are com- 
posed have been gathered, they 
are not of much value at the time 
when, they reach the public. The 
Educ ational Review, of New 
‘ork, when applied to did not 
know of a school teachers’ direct- 
ory, but gave the interesting in- 
formation that it had heard of 
such a publication, and _ the 
price was twenty dollars, but 
as to where and when it 
was published it was in 
ignorance. Mr. Bemis, of the 
Teachers’ World, New York, said 
there was no national directory of 
school teachers in the United 
States, and it would be almost im- 
possible to compile one—there 
being so many changes among 
400,000 teachers. When he want- 
ed lists of teachers in a certain 
section he wrote to the county 
superintendents, inclosing a 
stamped envelope, and received 
satisfactory answers to ninety per 
cent of his letters. No price was 
paid for these, though once in a 
while he presented ,* superin- 
tendent with a year’s subscription 
to the Teachers’ World. He said 
that the Department of Educa- 
tion in New York City publishes 
a directory of the school board 
and teachers in Manhattan and 
the Bronx, but this was not for 
sale or general circulation, being 
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intended for the members of the 
board, and could not be obtained 
by every one. The American Ad- 
dressing and Mailing Company, 
56 Warren street, New York, 
asserts it possesses a list of 275,- 
000 public school teachers in the 
United States, for which the 
charge is $1.75 per thousand if 
the list be taken awav and used, 
but if the company itself does the 
addressing, one dollar and a half 
per thousand names. The com- 
pany says the names are obtained » 
from the different boards of edu- 
cation, county school supervisors 
and superintendents throughout 
the country, and are paid for by 
the American Addressing and 
Mailing Company. | 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SL SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


Office of 
JouN WANAMAKER, 
New York, Nov. 16, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you tell me where I can get a 
list of the Sunday school superintend- 
ents in Greater New York. I have 
made some inquiry without success. 
Thanking you in advance for any in- 
formation you may give, am, 

Jery truly yours, 
A. A. CHRISTIAN. 

Goodenough & Woglom Co., 
publishers of Sunday school books, 
122 Nassau street, New York, in- 
form Printers’ INK that they 
possess a list of about one thou- 
sand Sunday school superintend- 
ents who reside in Greater New 
York. The company will supply 
this list for ten dollars, but re- 
serves the privilege of refusing to 
sell it to manufacturers of patent 
medicines, whom it evidently re- 
gards as without the pale of sal- 
vation. The advertising manager 
of Wanamaker’s being a Christian, 
nominally at least, will probably 
find no difficulty in securing the 
acceptance of his custom.—[Ep. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


ONE advertiser succeeds where 
another has failed. 


Better to cover a small terri- 
tory thoroughly than a large one 
thinly and ineffectively. 


Every day the advertiser learns 
that true economy lies not so 
much in patronizing cheap medi- 
ums as in patronizing good ones, 
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SUGAR BOWL NUMBER 
THREE 


Below is printed the first letter 
received that contains a claim for 
the sterling silver sugar bow] that 
Printers’ INK offers to the news- 
paper published east of the Mis- 
sissippi_ River, exclusive of the 
cities of New York and Chicago, 
that gives an advertiser best serv- 
ice in proportion to the price 
charged. 


Office of 
“THE Eveninc News,’ 


SaLem, Mass., Nov. 20, Jie 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
The Salem Evening News, Salem, 


Mass., should lift the sugar bowl you 
offer to the paper giving advertisers the 
best showing for the section of the 
United States situated east of the Mis- 
of New York or 


sissippi, but outside 
Chicago. For several months we have 
been trying to cut down the size of 


our edition, on account of the increas- 
ed cost of white paper, but we are still 
printing an average of 16,400 each day. 

The News charges only $30 a year 
for one inch space, taking the run of 
paper. That means but one-seventeenth 
of a cent per line for each thousand of 
circulation. So much for price. 

The News has been published over 
twenty years at one cent a copy. The 
paper has gradually been improved, un- 
til now it has eight to twelve pages, 
with eight columns of 22 inches. A 
Hoe double supplement press is_ used, 
and a_ complete telegraphic service is 
maintained. This, with eight local and 
twenty suburban reporters, enables us 
to get out about the kind of paper the 
people like. 

‘he News is essentially the paper of 
this section. It goes into thirty dif 
ferent cities and towns, all within a 
radius of fifteen miles. Hundreds of 
its readers never see any other daily, 
especially in the suburban district. In 
one town of 8,500 the ews has a 
regular daily sale of 2,000 copies, and 
there isn’t even a _ local weekly, al- 
though up to ten years ago there were 
two mt Me publications. In another 
town of Lote the News sells 1,300 
a day. One other town of 7,000 has 
1,200 copies of the News each day; 
and a neighboring city of 14,000 buys 
2,300 Newses every day. In each of 
the places mentioned the News has a 
salaried correspondent who endeavors 
to make this paper supply the place of 
a local daily. For that reason we 
claim the News is really equal to five 
distinct daily papers, while we sell 
space for no more than advertisers 

should expect to pay for a single subur- 
oe daily. 

The territory covered by the News 
is compact, so that papers can easily 
be delivered by 6 o’clock at the most 
distant points. The people are gen- 
erally diferent kes because there are 
many different kinds of business carried 
on, giving almost constant employment. 
A People here do not often say the 
News,” when speaking of this publi- 
cation. They say instead, “the paper.” 
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Few have to ask what paper is meant. 
Yours very truly, 
oBIN Damon. 

This letter comes from the 
Salem (Mass.) Evening News, a 
newspaper that has _ frequently 
been mentioned in the Little 
Schoolmaster as possessing some 
unique characteristics. For in- 
stance, its, rates are as low as or 
lower than those of metropolitan 
dailies per thousand sales; its 
terms are inflexible and the ad- 
vertiser invariably pays extra for 
position, or whatever other con- 
cessions he obtains; it is published 
in a town of about 31,000 popula- 
tion, and has attained a circula- 
tion of over 16,000 copies per issue. 
These facts, in addition to those 
mentioned in the publisher’s let- 
ter above, make it apparent that 
while at first glance a claim from 
a newspaper comparatively so 
small may have appeared ridicu- 
lous in a competition embracing 
so wide a stretch of territory and 
including a number of large news- 
papers, the Salem Evening News 
has a pretty good show. The only 
papers wag likely to compete 
with the Salem News at the 
present writing are: Washington 
(D. C.) Star, Indianapolis (Ind. ) 
News, Boston (Mass.) Globe, St. 
Paul (Minn.) Dispatch, Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Enquirer, Rochester (N. 
Y.) Democrat and Chronicle, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald, Cincin- 
nati (O.) Times-Star, Cleveland 
(O.) Press, Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Record, Philadelphia ( Pa.) 
Inquirer, Pittsburg (Pa.) Times, 
Providence (R. I.) Bulletin, 
Providence (R. I.) Telegram, and 
Providence (R. I.) Journal, and 
it is possible that when it comes 


to a “show down” not one of them 
can stand the comparison. We 
shall see. 

- = er -- 


ORIGINALITY in advertising does 
not necessarily consist in the find- 
ing of something entirely new, but 
rather in new adaptations of what 
has already proved successful. 

cchutmunsenaran 


Tue Caxton Caveat says that 
the combined argumentative abil- 
ity of all the people who argue 
on what “circulation’’ means will 
never make the word “circula- 
tion” mean “subscription,” 


“ 
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ADVERTISING NUMBERING 
MACHINES. 


HOW JOSEPH WETTER & CO. HAVE 
PUSHED TO THE FRONT THEIR 
INGENIOUS DEVICE, NOW SOLD 
ALL OVER THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 


So far back as 1888 there was 
introduced to. the commercial 
world by Mr. Joseph Wetter, who 
had come to Brooklyn from Mem- 
phis, in 1884, a clever little ma- 
chine for numbering papers, tickets, 
cards and documents of all kinds. 


It was a labor-saving device and - 





Wo. Wenz, 


immediately caught on with those 
in every kind of business that re- 
quired its use. Small in bulk, but 
accurate in its work, it soon came 
to be an institution in many 
printing offices and the great gov- 
ernment departments in this and 
other countries were not long in 
availing themselves of it. 

But it was a machine that had 
to be introduced and explained 
before it could be largely sold, 
and therefore, it had to be adver- 
tised in mediums that were likely 
to reach the individuals and firms 
to whom it particularly appealed. 
For the purpose of ascertaining 
how this was done, I recently call- 
ed upon Mr. William Wenz, the 
business manager of Joseph Wet- 
ter & Company, at the office and 
factory, 515 to 521 Kent avenue, 
Brooklyn. In reply to my pre- 
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liminary question Mr. Wenz said: 

“The business was first started 
in 1888, but for some years it was 
merely in a tentative state. Lit- 
tle effort was made to push the 
Wetter Numbering Machine in a 
general way until 1892, when I 
came into the company as a part- 
ner. I realized at once that Mr. 
Wetter had an excellent thing, 
for which the market could be 
widened almost beyond limit, 
provided that we advertised it, 
so in 1893 we began to take up a 
few mediums that reached pub- 
lishers and printers, to whom Mr. 


Wetter’s invention would be a 
great aid.” : 
“What were those mediums, 


Mr. Wenz?” 

“We used the I. P. and the P. 
I—that is to say, the Jnland 
Printer and Printers’ INK.” 

“Did. you get fair results?” 

“We got very good results from 
both. I don’t want you to think 
this is ‘taffy,’ but we certainly 
got a lot of good results through 
the Little Schoolmaster, and I be- 
lieve we could have had more had 
we used different copy.” 

“What was the matter with the 
copy? id 

“We made the mistake of try- 
ing to be jocular where we, should 
have been serious. When'a man 
makes a practice of joking it is his 
own fault if people do not take 
him seriously. We used comic 
cuts to advertise a machine that 
has nothing comic about it. I see 
now that it was an error of judg- 
ment. If in our ads we had talk- 
ed more sense and less nonsense 
it would have been all the better 
for us, as sober-minded business 
men would have appreciated our 
claims all the more, and more of 
them would have given us their 
attention.” 

“But, notwithstanding this 
drawback, you have worked up a 
great business, I believe?” 

“Yes, we have a big business 
now, but then we have stopped 
the foolish style of advertising 
and use nothing but straightfor- 
ward business arguments in our 
advertisements. It is a fact that 
the original Wetter Numbering 
Machine is known, if not used, in 
every printing office in the 
United States,” 
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“To obtain such a satisfactory 
result did you use any other 
mediums besides the two you have 


named ?” 

“Yes, we used Business, the 
Bookmaker, and a few minor 
ones. Perhaps they all helped us, 
but I certainly pin my faith to the 
Inland Printer and Printers’ 
Ink. However, we followed up 
our trade paper advertising with 
a series of circulars and booklets, 
explanatory of the machine and 
the improvements that were from 
time to time made in it. Mr. 
Wetter is indefatigable in his ef- 
forts to make the machine abso- 
lutely perfect, and has expended 
$30,000 and the best years of his 
life in accomplishing it. There 
is only one Wetter; there have 
been many imitators, as there al- 
ways are of successes.” 

“In your advertising do you use 
cuts ?” 

“Only the cut of the machine. 
Formerly we used to have some 
of those crude and irrelevant pict- 
ures that are so annoyingly 
comic. They were not popular 
and I don’t believe they ever were 
popular in advertising.” 

“Do you advertise outside of 
the States?” 

“Not in papers published out- 
side of the States, but you know 
that the little paper you represent 
finds its way all over the world. 
We have orders through PRINTERS’ 
INK from many foreign countries. 
We have sent our machines to the 
governments of Siam, Australia, 
New South Wales, and South 
Africa, besides many that we have 
sold in Mexico and_ throughout 
South America. At the present 
time we are nearly four months 
behind on orders.” 


“To you circularize foreign 
countries, then?” 

“Certainly we do. Whenever 
we get an application from a 
foreign firm we take care that 
they are supplied with enough 


reading matter about the Wetter 
to enable the applicant to dis- 
tribute the same. Besides, I have 
frequently noticed that when we 
have made a sale in a foreign 
country we are sure to make sev- 
eral more soon in the same local- 
ity. The fame of the first ma- 
chine spreads, you see.” 
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“Do you inclose advertising 
matter with your daily corre- 
spondence ?” 

“We use discrimination about 
that. It is a practice that can 
easily be overdone. If the letter 
is going to a place where we hope 
to make a sale, we invariably in- 
close our most -recent circular. 
But there are some people who 
do not like to be continually 
bombarded with printed matter 
under the shelter of a business 


letter. 
“In Germany the Wetter ma- 
chine is manufactured and sold 


by another concern, paying us a 
royalty. There are altogether in 
the machine, thirty distinct 
patents, and the latest form of 
it, which we call the Better Wet- 
ter, is now_in use in over 10,000 
different offices. At first the price 
of the machine appeared high to 
printers and others, but when 
they discovered the great saving 
of time and labor which it effect- 
ed, and the absolute reliability of 
the device, they understood that it 
was really cheap. No, we don’t 
care much about our competitors. 
There have been many of them but 
most of the crowd fell by the 
wayside. In the Better Wetter of 
to-day vou see a realization of the 
popular saying, ‘the survival of 
the fittest.’ ” Joun S. Grey. 


ee Sa 
THE REASON. 

The reason why the newspapers are 
the best mediums for reaching the 
people and securing business is that 
they come into closer touch with the 
public than any other kind of publica- 
tions. They greet the reader’s eye 365 
days in a year. It is the persistency, 
if we may so call it, of the newspaper 
that gives it value. Every day it is 
new and must be read, and every day 
the advertiser is making a direct ap- 
peal to the reader for his patronage. 
It is the constant dropping of water 
that wears away the hardest stone.— 
Fourth Estate. 


Se 
DEWEY’S SALVE. 

One of the big firms in the shopping 
district decorated the front of its store 
with an immense portrait of Dewey and 
beneath it placed the word “salve” in 
large letters. A stranger in 
much pleased at the decoration, 
expressed his admiration, but being a 
trie short on Latin, and not under- 
standing that “salve” meant hail instead 
of ointment, remarked indignantly: 

“Don’t you think it’s a pity that people 
will spoil a fine picture of Dewey like 
that one by trying to advertise with it 
a poultice for wounds and bruises?”— 
Chicago Daily News. 


town, 
openly 
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BENYON’S TALE OF WOE. 
Rowell’s Newspaper Directory for 


1899 states that “there are 2:,178 news- 
papers and periodicals published in the 
United States,’ and from careful and 
thorough investigation, I am _ prepare:l 
to say that less than five per cent are 
honestly stating their circulation. Lo 
that, if all the publishers in this country 
who are lying about their circulation, 
or to speak it plainly, who are engaged 


in obtaining money under false pre- 
tense, were convicted and jailed (as 
they most certainly would be if they 


practiced the same methods in any other 
line of business) our jails would have 
about 20,119 more’ inmates. am 
aware of the fact that this is a strong 
statement, but I am wiiling to leave it 
to the reader’s judgment as to whether 
it is correct or not, after reading my 
experience with the New York City 
daily papers, which is given later on 
in this article. 

The result of which is that the cir- 
culation liars, through their persistent, 
nefarious method of doing business, have 
got the advertisers in this country into 
such a state of skepticism and unbelief 
that it is almost impossible for an hon- 
est publisher to really convince an ad- 
vertiser that he has, beyond all doubt, 
the circulation he claims. In fact, the 
advertisers have been jollied and lied 
to so much that when an honest pub- 
lisher tries to prove his circulation be- 
yond all question, he is_ usually 
treated as a fit subject for a lunatic 
asylum or asa liar who is beyond re- 
demption or mercy. Most any honest 
publisher will state that, hard as it is 
to build up circulation, it is a much 
harder proposition to get credit for it, 
and the full confidence of the adver- 
tisers. But the writer claims (and he 
has the indorsement of the leading ad- 


vertising agencies in the country) to 
have invented a method of proving cir- 
culation that is beyond all question, 


convincing and absolute. This method 


is carried out in “Benyon’s List of 
Journals of Guaranteed Circulation,” 
which is published every month and 


advertiser 
the country. 


is mailed to every nz ational 
and advertising agency in 
Aside from reading matter pertaining 
to advertising and circulation it con- 
tains a “list of journals of guaranteed 
circulation.” Each paper represented 
in “Benyon’s List” has a full page 
each issue, on which is stated the field 
covered, together with circulation state- 
ment. At the bottom of each page is 
a national bank guarantee furnished by 
the publisher of the paper represented. 
This guarantee means what it says, and 
says what it means, so that even the 
chronic a is obliged to believe in 
its honesty. he following is the regu- 
ar form of nz ational bank guarantee 


accompanying circulation statements 

made in Benyon’s List. 

BLANK NATION: AL BANK OF 
BLANK CITY. 

We hereby guarantee that the above 
circulation statement o is 
correct, and agree to pay the sum of 
$1,000 (one thousand dollars) to the 


advertiser in said publication who first 
successfully proves that the said state- 
ment is not true. 

We further guarantee that the cir- 





culation records of said publication, 
and other proofs necessary for a satis- 
factory investigation of its circulation, 
shall be open to the inspection of said 
advertiser, and should the same be re- 
fused, we hereby agree to pay as a for- 
feit to said advertiser the above $1,000. 

This guarantee to hold good for one 
year from date. 

BLANK NATIONAL BANK, 
Date, John Smith, Pres. 

In epecking of “Benyon’s List’? Mr. 
Sert M. Moses, the man who places 
the Omega Oil advertising, said that 

‘The guarantee of a national bank that 
a_paper’s circulation is really and truly 
all it claims to be, is just about as 
strong evidence as any publisher can 
offer. 

The guarantees in “Benyon’s List” 
mean that if an advertiser doubts the 
circulation of any paper represented in 
that list, he can call on that publisher 
for all documental evidence pertaining 
to the circulation, and if the same 
is not produced or is refused, he can 
demand and get $1,000 from the nation- 
al bank that guaranteed the circula- 
tion of that publication. The cost of 
being represented in ‘‘Benyon’s List” 
is but ten dollars a month, a sum 
quite small enough to allow even the 
smallest honest publisher to be repre- 
sented. In fact, no_ publisher can 
reach every national advertiser and ad- 
vertising agency every month, for any- 
thing like the cost of being represented 


in ‘“Benyon’s List,” to say nothing of 
the association. So advertisers may 
know that if ublications are not rep- 


“ 


resented in enyon’s List” it is not 
because the cost is keeping them out. 

In proof of the statement that I 
made in the first part of this article 
that less than five per cent of the pub- 
lishers in the country are honestl 
stating circulation, let us take for il- 
lustration the writer’s experience with 
the daily papers in the city of New 
York. The situation is appalling and 
disgraceful. Of all the dailies publish- 
ed in New York there is but one that 
would prove its circulation; by this I 
mean show every book and document 
pertaining to circulation. This, Mr. 
Edward P. Call, the publisher of the 
New York Evening Post, did for the 
representative of “‘Benyon’s List sof 
Journals of Guaranteed Circulation.” 

called on the Herald and asked for 
a circulation statement and was po- 
litely referred to the editorial columns 
of the Herald, where it was stated I 
would get the information asked for. 
I found this statement, “High Water 
Mark. Circulation 511,900. I asked 
to what particular day this statement 
referred to, or if it was meant to con- 
vey the idea that the daily average 
Was 511,900 copies sold or printed. For 
answer, I was told that the Herald “ 
not state as to what day it applied, 
was the only statement’ the Herald 
made about its circulation. I was 
further informed that the Herald’s ad- 
vertisers were not in the habit of 
questioning the Herald's circulation, as 
the results are always satisfactory. 
While I do not doubt that the Herald 
is one of the best advertising mediums 
in the country, I think its method of 
stating circulation is queer. It may be 
satisfactory to its advertising patrons, 
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and 


but it’s not proving circulation, 
that is my point. 

I tried hard to get the World and 
the Journal into “Benyon’s List,” and 
could get no more satisfaction from 
them than to be referred to the wonder- 
ful statements they make in _ the 
columns of their respective papers. I 
hereby respectfully decline to delve any 
deeper into the dark science of World 
and Journal circulation. I presume the 
managers of those papers can handle 
the matter better than I can. 

I called on one of the presiding 
elders of the Sun and showed my plan 
of proving circulation. It was received 
warmly and was informed that tie 
Sun was not in the competitive lying 
match, and therefore, did not try to 
equal its neighbors in the matter of 
circulation. Furthermore, that if the 
Sun should come out with a claim of 
a million a day that the “yellows” 
would swear that they had two million. 
“So,” as the Sun man said, ‘“‘what’s 


the use of us making a circulation 
statement? I said, “none,” and got 
out. 

Mr. Erwin Wardman, of the Press, 


seems to be a man of considerable horse 
sense and candor. After stating that 
he thought “Benyon’s List” was the 
best plan for proving circulatien he 
had seen, he honestly stated that his 
paper did not have anything like the 
circulation claimed by the World and 
the Journal, and therefore did not, un- 
der the circumstance, see why _ he 
should put himself in a_ position 
whereby all his advertising patrons 
would have free access to his books, 
until his competitors did so. 

The Times’ position in regard to 
proving circulation was stated briefly 


and to the point. It was stated that 
the Times is increasing very rapidly 
in circulation, and that while ‘‘Ben- 


yon’s List’ is an ideal method of 
roving circulation, it is not what the 

‘imes wanted at this time. Practically 
the same stand was taken by the Mail 
and Express, the Commercial and the 
other papers. 

To prove that what I have written 
about the New York daily papers i; 
stated in good faith and with malice to 
none, hereby agree to give any 
one or all of the daily newspapers pulb- 
lished in New York City (excepting 
the New York Evening Post) a full 
page in “Benyon’s List of Journals 
of Guaranteed Circulation,” free of 
charge for one year, »roviding the pub- 
lishers of said papers furnish the pub- 
lisher of ‘‘Benyon’s List” with a na- 
tional bank guarantee, signed by a 


bank official, in accordance with the 
uarantees furnished in ‘“Benyon’s 
ist.” Will they accept? \v atch 
them. 


Mr. Benyon will publish his experi- 
ences in other cities, later on. 

Joun F. Benyon. 

504 Winthrop Bldg., Boston. 

~?- 
IT DREW TRADE. 

Friend—Why do you have such mis- 
spelled and ungrammatical signs in 
your front window? 

Sharp Tradesman—People think I’m 
a dunce and come in to swindle me. 
Trade’s just booming.—New York 
Weekly. 


ONE VIEW. 

The newspaper that does not keep a 
record of the number of copies printed 
and circulated omits keeping this infor- 
mation for a purpose, a_ very obvious 
purpose.—Reading (Pa.) Eagle. 

° — ie 





Mr. Smith—Sarah Jane, where In thé 


world hev you bin? 

Mrs. Smith—Why, John, I've been 
spendin’ the most profitable and pleas 
ant two hours I've spent since we bin 
in Phoentx. 

Mr, Smith—What a-doin’? 

Mrs. Smith—Look at them packages. 
There’s a lamp (ain't it a’ beauty, 
John?) and there’s a water set that 
made my Heart beat like a trip-ham- 
ther and niy eyes sparkle like a star 
in the black o’ night. 

Mr. Smith—Well, I'll declare, . they 
ARE beauties ain't they? 

Mrs. Smith—Ain't they? An’ look 
here, John. Here's a bottle of vaseline 
cost me 5 cents, and here some Topag 
soap that beats Pear's sodp for Phoe- 
nix water, only 5 cents ,a. cake. An’ 
say. John? 

Mr. SmithWall, wall, Sara Jane, 
don't go on so frustrated like; never 
did see you so excited before. Where 
in the garden hev’ you bin? 

Mrs. Smith—Why, John, you'd hev 
the St. Vitus dance, too, if you'd bin 
down there. It’s the biggest little 
store I ever saw. Everything from @ 
cambric needle to a pitchfork, from a 
spool of No. 80 cotton ,thread to a coil 
of %-inch rope, and say, John. Gran- 
ate and glassware galore. An’ say, 


John, they sell for spot cash, but 
fower’n I ever bought before, and. 
and —— 


Mr: Smith—Sarah Jane, where’s my 
hat? i'm goin’ right down there nuw 
and get me a pocket-knife and a razor/ 

Mrs. Smith—Here’s your hat. Skip 
out, John; they have about 300 differ- 
ent kind of. pocket-knives and about 
40 different kinds of razors, betause I 
saw them. 

Mr. Smith—What's the feller’s name, 
did you say, Sarah Jane? 


Mrs. Smith—Dave-Davis—Oh, yes. 
Davidson’s Cash Store. That's the 
name. It’s. down there by the post- 
office. You'll see hardware and dishes 


and boys, wagons and baskets and 
brooms and tinware out front on a lot 
of purty things, and lamps in the win- 
de and people goin’ in and comin’ out 
all the time. Hurry back for dinner, 
John, and say, John, hold on a minute. 
Don't forget to bring me a dozen safety 
pins, 5 cents. 
Mr. Smith—All right, Sarah, 


Davidson's Cash Bargain Store, 
4 doors East of Postoffice. 
: @@ Best Place to Trade in Arizo18- 


FROM PHCNIX, ARIZ, 
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THE SUNDAY 
(As related by Brother Will.) 


PAPER. 


Father reads the war news, 
Mother reads the parts 
That give rules for making 
Pillow-shams and tarts; 

Sister reads the columns 
Where they tell about 
Clubs and teas and dances 
And who’s coming out. 


Aunt Jean reads the poems, 
If they tell of love; 
Once she had a fellow 
Who has gone above! 
Poor old foolish aunty! 
Doesn’t know we know 
Kind of sad to hear her 
Sigh and sniffle, though. 


British 
wrong; 


Father scolds the 
Tells us war is 
Says the weak may be as 
Worthy as the strong; 
Says that war is brutal, 
Says it isn’t fair 
Reads and grunts and 
On his rocking-chair. 


hammers 


Mother reads directions 
Of a lot of kinds, 
declares they’re foolish, 
she always finds 
>» enough to save them 
“or some future day 
Never lets a single 
Item get away. 


Sister says that none of 
Those whose names appear 
On her page are leaders 
In the social sphere! 
Sneers at what they’s doing, 
Laughs at each affair, 
And is mighty sorry 
She wasn’t there. 


Each selects a section; 
ews of war for dad; 
Recipes for mother, 
Pomes that are sad 
For Aunt Jean, while 
Grabs “Society,” 
Leaving nothing but the 
Sporting page for me 
Chicago (IIll.) Timeo-Heveld. 
em 
VAN AND PIE WAGON ARTIST 
The moving vans and pie wagons of 
New York are changing their pictures 
sefore the war of 1898 these vehicles 
were moving panoramas of scenes and 
incidents of the revolution or the civil 
war. There has never been any explan- 
ation for it, but 90 per cent of the 
pie wagons had pictures of Washington 
crossing the Delaware and the surren- 
der of Cornwallis. The engagement of 
the Monitor and the Merrimac had a 
long run on the sides of the vans as 
well as on many of the bakery wagons. 

A Sun reporter asked a scenic artist 
of these wagons about the changes and 
he answered: 

“The orders are for naval ships. The 
favorite is the Oregon, but, of course, 
State pride has something to do with 
it. A few weeks ago I had an order ta 
paint the Massachusetts on the van of 
a man who comes from Boston, but 
when the Massachusetts went on a rock 
the other day I had a message from the 
van owner to stop on his order until I 


Sister 
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heard from him. The Brooklyn is quite 
a favorite and the Texas is coming L 
The Maine is not remembered so muc 

have an order from one concern to 
put on the battle of Manila Bay, but 
do you know I have not been able = 
get any -two pictures of that enga 
ment that look alike. I have an or 
for the dash on the blockhouse at San 
Juan, but it will take so much time 
the at I shall lose money on the job. 

‘There are peculiar ideas in this bus« 

iness as there are in everything. I had 
a call from a man who is about begin- 
ning a big business on wheels, and he 
wants a painting of Hobson sinking the 
Merrimac. I doubt if Hobson himself 
could give a description of that event 
from which I could paint an accurate 
picture. Then there was one of Samp- 
son’s admirers who wanted a painting 
of the destruction of Cervera’s fleet 
with the New York in the lead. I ex 
plained to him that Sampson himself 
did not claim that. But the man in- 
sisted and said he had his own notions 
about it, and that he not only wanted 
the New York in the fore, but he want- 
ed to have her ramming the Vizcaya. 
Of course I declined and lost the job. 
I am in this business for revenue, but 
I don’t intend to make a monkey of 
myself. 

“He was like a man who came over 
here from Jersey City and said he 
wanted a picture of the charge of a 
certain troop of cavalry at Siboney. I 
told him I had never heard of it, and 
I was under the impression that the 
troop he mentioned never got to Cuba. 
He said he knew that, but that he had 
a brother in the troop and it was not 
his fault that the command did not get 
there. That Jerseyite got hot because 
I declined to take his order.”—New 
York Sun 

— 

ADVERTISING is the presentation of 
anything by any medium of connection. 
It travels by paper and press, by word 
of mouth, by paint and brush, by wire, 
and by everything that will hold or 
transmit an. sound, or characters. 
Fowler's Publicity. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year #2¢6aline. No me 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance. 


CONNECTICUT. 


V ERY few papers cover their field so closely 
as the New London (Conn.) Day. It prints 

4,209 copies daily, and shows you where each 

copy goes. 











‘GEORGIA. 


Qou THERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 

«) Southern agricultural publication. Thrifty 
people read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers South and 
Southwest, Advertising rates very low. 


MAINE. 


‘a= COURIFR-GAZETTE, Rockland, Maine 

foes recularly into & Rh, 4 number of 
families in s ; ane Sen y other r 
published. “All the Home howe, ” its m , 
Advertising pe a little more than in some 
papers, but if you’re in THe COURIER-GAZETTE 
you’re sure to be seen, 
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CANADA. 


ee tgs ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
panne ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


* CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


Perea: INK, published weekly by Geo. P. 
ll & Co., was the first of the now nu 
class journals is devoted to advertising. 
It likes to call itself The Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertisin; Since its establishment 
near! ry two hundred imitators. 
NTERS’ INK aims to teac' advertising 
by Caen ape good advertising methods, giving 
examples of good and bad ng ongee 4 and tel 
ing why. It also considers the value of news- 
papers as advertising mediums. Its columns are 
wide open for the discussion of any topic interest- 
ing to advertisers, Every advertising man who 
is known at all has contributed to its coiumns. 
PRINTERS’ INK’s way of teaching is by exciting 
thought and discussion, expressing occasionally 
an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an- 
other, but making no effort to be consistent, ad- 
vocating to-day to-day’s opinions and —- 
ing yesterday's theories to the dead pr Aver- 
age circulation during 1898, 23,171. gubscript! ion 
price $5 a year. Advertising rates, classified 25 
cents a line each time. display 50 cents a line. 
Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 























Displayed Advertisements. 





Must be handed in one week in advance. 


~ COIN “CARDS. —, — Any 

printing on them you wish, 

» $4 per M., 100 pre- 

id, 7 Bes 1 doz. toc. one 

ole cards, ony printing, $3 

r M. PATI TIONERS’ 
nFG. c0., Detroit, Mich. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


W ANTED.—Case of bad health 
that R‘I‘P*A‘N’S will not benefit. 
Send § cents to Ripans Chemical Cc., 
New York, for 10 samples and 1,000 
testimonials. 


seek correspondrnce from extra fastidi- 
ous advertisers who belong in the 
hard-to-please class of believers in 
printers’ ink. make Circulars 


De 
Prana 


/ . in ; 
Booklets, Notices, Newspapers, Periodical and Trade. 


Journal Advertisements, etc., etc., and my work includes 
writing > of the subject matter from notes furnished me 

—often a very meager ones. For new clients I rely 
upon samples of my work—mailed free to those whose 
oummaniontions strongly suggest possible business for me. 
Postal cards I do not notice 


FRANCIS I. MAULE, Commercial Literature, 
404 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


THE ARIZONA REPUBLIGAN 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds 

It is the only new spape rin Arizona published 
every day in the year. 

It is the only n be a gel in the Southwest, 
outside of Los Angeles, that operates a pertecting 
press and a battery of L inoty pes. 

it is the only newspaper in Arizona that has 
a general circulation. 

‘the circulation of the KEPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. 

For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
H. D. LaCoste, 38 Park Row, New York. 











They Are All Good 











dout, N. Y., writes: 


The Dr. David Kennedy Corporation, Ron- 


Rennovr, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1899. 
Mr. Wo. Jounston, New York City : 





Dear Siv—The advertisements you send us 
are all good. We have been in the advertising 
business for a good many years and have paid 
thousands of dollars to newspapers for publish- 
ing our advertisements, and it certainly would 
seem that we ought to be able to select one of 
the three ads as the best. After looking over 
them it is a hard matter todo so. If you will 
have an electro made of each one and send us 
the same with bill you will oblige. 

_ Very truly yours, 
Dr. Davip KEennepy CORPORATION, 
‘Augustus C. Knite, President. 





write, design and prin 


t advertisements and booklets of every 
decigtion. No one has bet Somes facilities for turning out the complete 
job. I would be pleased to receive a trial order. Send for booklet. 


Address WM. JOHNSTON, 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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| Zhe Best Local Newspaper 
The Best Class of Readers 
The Best Patronage 
The Best Service 
In Pennsylvania 


7,000 Every Day 








For We Keep Them 
Year after Year, and 
Have More Foreign 
Business than any Local 
































Guaranteed Daily in the Keystone State 
36 Consult any reputable agency or 
Write to WALLACE & SPROUL, 
7, CHESTER, PA. 
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Did you know that there are in the six New England States, 1,420 
Methodist Churches, valued at $13,700,000 and having more 
than 140,000 members? Have you forgotten that only one 
Methodist paper is published in this same New England? 


t 
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has, during its 77 years of existence, became an rere go part of the $ 
.) 
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life of these people. Therefore they carefully rea 
Does it contain your advertisement ? 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, Box 3686, Boston, Mass, 
CL LLLLLLLL Se 


every portion. 





® 
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Spiivateaieetietii , 
Che Pawtucket (R.1.) Evening Cribune 


os into the homes of the wage-earners of the Blackstone Valley (a 
ive of industry with 100,000 population and 60 varied lines of manu- 
facturing), who carefully scan its advertising columns, because they 
buy the closest. 

The only Democratic daily in its territory, The Tribune is 
steadily growing in circulation, prestige, influence and popularity. 
The leading local and general advertisers are constantly represented 
in its columns. Write for rates. 


THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO., - ~- Pawtucket, R. I. 


J. W. BucKMAsSTER, Advertising Manager. 
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I place the utmost reliance upon the circulation quotations 
ir. the American Newspaper Directory, and the publisher who 3 
offers excuses and protests against its inaccuracy has no one to = 
blame but himself, as a correct rating is easily obtained by simply 
telling the truth and supplying the necessary figures. Failure to = 
do this places any publisher in the category of circulation pre- = 
varicators, to which class he evidently belongs. 

Advertisers should patronize such pubiications as afford 3 
definite information and avoid all others as a rat would a = 
sinking ship.—Advertisers’ Guide for June, 1899. 
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HE latest obstacle in the ink line is a concern 
which is trying to induce printers to manufacture 
their own inks. They offer to put up the ma- 
chinery, teach one of the employees (capable of 

earning $2.00 a day) to make as good inks as any manu- 
facturer, and hand the recipes to the employer, so that he 
also may know how the goods are made. A saving of 50 
per cent is claimed, and it makes the printer independent 
of the “Ink Man.” This proposition may seem very feasi- 
ble from a theoretical standpoint, but theories and recipes 
do not always make ink work satisfactorily. Everything 
may run smoothly for a while, when suddenly something 
goes wrong, and then the $2.00 a day man will have his 
troubles. It may be in the oils, or the varnishes, or the 
dryers, or the dry blacks, or the dry colors, or in the pro- 
cess of putting them together, and none but a practical 
ink maker can remedy the difficulty. 

This knowledge cannot be gained in one week or one 
year, but is the study of a lifetime. The evolution of 
machinery, from the Washington hand press to the fast 
running web press, has kept the ink maker’s brain con- 
stantly working and no $2.00 a day man can ever take his 
place. 

When in need of inks send for my price list and I will 
save you more than fifty per cent. 





Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 


13 Spruce St., New York. 
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THE POPULATION OF 


BROOKLYN 








is estimated at 

a million and a 
quarter of souls. 
The channel 
through which your 
advertising will 
reach this people 
is the 

home paper 

of the 

Borough of 
Brooklyn. 


4 
w~ 














THE BROOKLYN 


DAILY EAGLE} 
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DECEMBER, 1899, 


EDITION OF THE 


American Newspaper Directory 


WILL BE READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS MONDAY, DECEMBER 4. 














A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE CONTEMPORANEOUS AMERICAN PERIODICAL PRESS. 





WSs 
any 








THE RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY ON AMERICAN NEWSPAPER STATISTICS. 
REVISED UP TO DATE. OVER 1,400 PAGES. 





Price, Five Dollars. 


SENT, CARRIAGE PREPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 











Appress GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., PuBLisHErs, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEWYORK, 
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Readers of PRINTERS 
logues or Lo tor advertising. 
criticism. re 


DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


’ INK may = to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
8 many as ble earnest 
is no charge for itt PRINTERS’ INK “ pays the freight.” 


will receive full, honest, 


BIT | 





There are a great many things 
advertised in magazines nowadays, 
but there are a great many things 
which might be profitably repre- 
sented but are not. 

I know of no way in which big 
enterprises and large manufactur- 
ing industries can be advertised 
to better advantage than in the 
leading magazines. 

Suppose, for instance, that your 
business is to make and install 
heating apparatus for large build- 
ings, such as public schools, sky- 
scrapers, hotels and public build- 
ings. Your business must, of 
course, be one of magnitude, of 
large undertakings and of large 
profits. 

A little matter of $10,000 would 
be a mere bagatelle provided it 
brought any business whatever. 
Suppose you took that money and 
invested it judiciously in the lead- 
ing magazines. Is there any way 
in which you can reach the people 
you want to reach more thor- 
oughly and effectively? You are 
absolutely sure of getting the at- 
tention and consideration of a 
very large proportion of all the 
people in the country who are in- 
terested. 

Of course, in addition to this 
you will reach thousands upon 
thousands who are not at all in- 
terested, but that certainly can’t 
do you any harm. There is bound 
to be among them a number of 
people who will later on be in- 
terested in your line of business. 
There are a great many who will 
have a little something to say 
about the heating of a school, or 
a church, or a public building of 
some sort. 

Besides placing your arguments 
before the people you want to 
reach right now, you will be cre- 


ating an impression upon the pub- 
lic mind that yours is the only 
proper, hygienic and economical 
system of heating a large build- 
ing, and a general public impres- 
sion of this sort is not to be 
sneezed at, no matter whether 
your proposition be large or small. 

Of course you can secure lists 
of architects, church trustees, 
State and county officers and all 
that sort of thing. But how are 
you going to tell what architect 
has a sky- ~scraper on hand, or what 
church is going to be remodeled, 
or who is going to be the county 
clerk of Sullivan County next year 
when improvements are to be 
made in the county courthouse? 
And the future county clerk, be- 
ing an intelligent and a prosper- 
ous man, is surely a magazine 
reader. 

Of course you can cover se- 
lected lists of architects and other 
folks likely to be interested with 
circular letters and similar matter, 
but you must remember that they 
receive a great deal of printed 
matter of this kind from all sorts 
of concerns on all sorts of sub- 
jects, and that your chances are 
problematic. 

But, by a campaign of magazine 
advertising you would create a 
good deal of disturbance in the 
minds of everybody likely to be- 
come your customer. People 
would think it very remarkable 
that a business like yours should 
be represented in the advertising 
pages of a magazine going to the 
general public, and from wonder- 
ing what you meant by it they 
would arrive at the conclusion 
that you must be great people and 
that yours must be the real and 
only heating apparatus on the mar- 
ket. And the general public 
would come to the same conclu- 
sion. 

If I made cast-iron pipe and 
plumbers’ supplies generally, I 
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believe I would advertise them in 
the magazines. I would be sure, 
first, that I reached the plumbers, 
who certainly are rich enough to 
read magazines, in a way which 
would create an impression be- 
cause it was a way in which they 
are not accustomed to being 
reached, and second, that I was 
educating the public up to the be- 
lief that my goods were the only 
ones which ought to be installed 
in a first-class residence. 


* * * 
W. C. Loftus & Co., the $15.00 


tailors at 1191 Broadway and in 
the Sun building, have issued a 
little book entitled, “Loftus’ New 
Tales of the Arabian Knights.” 
The cover is attractive, the il- 
lustrations are, as a rule, fairly ar- 
tistic, and the printer did his work 
well. 

But the man who wrote the mat- 
ter in it has rather queer ideas of 
what constitutes good advertising. 
The booklet is made up of three 
or four little stories which are 
supposed to represent High Life 
as she is lived in New York. The 
young men in the stories revolve 
rapidly between Sherry’s and Del- 
monico’s, where they drink all 
their meals. 

The way they talk to each other 
in this book is a way that, so far 
as I am aware, no human beings 
ever conversed. The point to each 
story is that some young man 
concerned has the whole current 


of his life changed by giving 
Loftus’ $15 tailor-made suits a 
chance. 


In the first story the young man 
draws a comparison between 
Poole’s at £15 per suit and Loftus’ 
at $15. By choosing the latter he 
says he has saved “8oo plunks al- 
ready this year.” Cold mathe- 
matics show that he must have 
“already this year” bought pre- 
cisely 13 1-3 suits of clothes, 
which is a good many. 


In another story a young man 


saves half his salary and within a 
year furnishes a cottage for his 
bride—just by wearing Loftus’ 
clothes. 

These things are not only utter 
nonsense, but the stories in them- 
selves are flat, stale and unprofit- 
able, and why anybody should 





consider them to have any adver- 
tising value I cannot understand. 
If they were clever, witty and 
well told it would be different. 
But they are not. 

Worse than the stories is an 
alleged letter from a man named 
John Knickerbocker, who tells, in 
exaggerated detail, the troubles he 
had in trying—and failing—to get 
a suitable suit of clothes at a 
ready-made establishment which 
advertised, “We don’t make to 
order, we make to fit.” 

Of course everybody knows 
whose phrase this is, and nobody 
is going to think any more of W. 
C. Loftus & Co. because they make 
an effort to get business by this 
underhanded thrust at a reputable 
and worthy firm of clothiers. 

This is the kind of advertising 
that is done in remote and be- 
nighted communities and it cer- 
tainly has no place in a city like 
New York. It leaves a bad taste 
in the mouths of all intelligent 
people. 

ses ss 

Mr. Charles E. Davidson sends 
me a handsomely printed circu- 
lar which he says he sent to ad- 
vertisers in his town, which is 
Greenville, Il. 

Mr. Davidson publishes the Sun 
of that town, and evidently is after 
the advertising patronage of his 
local merchants. Here are some 
of the things he says: 

“Just a word as to advertising 
and the Sun. What would you give 
to have me arise in an audience 
of 6,000 people—citizens of Bond 
County—and announce your name, 
place of business, and the fact that 
you are making an extra effort in 
several lines? You, no doubt, at 
once recognize that such an an- 
nouncement would be of great 
value, don’t you? Presuming you 
do agree in this, then what would 
it be worth to have me do that 
fifty-two times a year? The Sun 
hasn’t a circulation of 6,000, but 
it has one of 1,200, and it is esti- 
mated that five persons read, or 
have an opportunity to read, each 
paper. Suppose, however, the 
husband, wife and one other per- 
son only read the paper, then the 
audience the Sun _ reaches each 
week is 3,600 persons. You see 
the point? Does advertising pay? 
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Let’s see. Now your experience 
has taught you that you can’t sell 
a man something he does not 
want; therefore you may adver- 
tise something he may not desire 
for a month, a year or more, but 
you want to keep your name and 
place of business constantly be- 
fore him, so that he will think of 
you the moment after he con- 
cludes he wants something in your 
line. I have my doubts about 
spasmodic advertising doing all 
that is expected of it, and believe 
that a regular advertisement, no 
matter if small, will, if changed 
and given attention, bring better 
results, because it will do more to 
bring you a steady trade. An- 
other thing: If you quote prices, 
and all progressive advertisers do 
that nowadays, see that your 
clerks are informed of the prices. 
I went into a store a year ago and 
called for an article I had seen ad- 
vertised. It was shown me and 
the clerk asked me $1.35 for it. I 
showed him a paper which quoted 
the article at 85 cents, and, after 
reading it, the clerk with a look 
of inquiry said, ‘Why didn’t he tell 
me? I’ve been asking too much all 
day.” The advertisements should 
be given the same consideration 
as any other branch of the busi- 
ness, the changes made regularly, 


the matter contained therein 
should be the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. In select- 


ing your advertising medium you 
should take into consideration the 
circulation of the medium as to 
number of copies issued and also 
as to the character of the people 
it reaches. The paper which goes 
into the homes is undoubtedly the 
best, better than a daily which 
lies upon the desk or some trade 
journal which the wives and 
friends never read. I need not 
tell you the Sun is clearly a home 
paper, one which has become a 
fixture in the best homes of Bond 
County.” 

This is plain, homely, straight 
talk, but Mr. Davidson does bet- 
ter than the average metropolitan 
publisher. He not only tells in a 
simple manner why advertising is 
good, but he tells precisely what 
he has to sell in plain figures. 
This is several hundred per cent 
better than juggling with catchy 


phrases or indulging in evasive 
generalities as to circulation. 

A publisher can talk all he 
pleases about the high quality of 
his circulation but he can’t make 
the impression that is made by 
the publisher who speaks right out 
in meetin’ and tells just what he 
has to offer his patrons and just 
how much there is of it. 

Matter of this kind is good for 
the publisher of a newspaper in 
a small town. In a_ town like 
Mr. Davidson’s the advertising 
idea isn’t very clearly understood 
and simple, straightforward talks 
on the subject are very much 
needed. 

The publisher who does_ this 
kind of missionary work and keeps 
it up until he gets the idea into 
the heads of the merchants in his 
town is on the right track. By 
and by he will have a handsome, 
prosperous paper chock full of 
paying, local advertising. 

This is vastly wiser than it is to 
sit up nights writing letters to 
foreign advertisers who want to 
pay about three cents a square 
foot for space and have the pub- 
lisher take his pay in cats and 
dogs. 

* * x 

The Charities Review, publish- 
ed at 105 East Twenty-second 
street, New York, sends out a lit- 
tle booklet, the purpose of which 
is presumably to induce people to 
subscribe for the publication. 
Whether it has succeeded in in- 
ducing anybody to send in his 
$2.00 is a matter of. doubt. 

The booklet is printed in imita- 
tion typewriter type without justi- 
fication, and presents a neat and 
not unattractive appearance. It is 
entitled, “A Confession apropos a 
Quotation,” and the trouble with 
it is that not until the very last 
page does it mention the Charities 
Review by its full name. 

Up to this last page the reader 
is kept entirely in the dark as to 
what he is reading about. The 
booklet seems more like an ad- 
vertisement for a consumption 
cure than anything else. _ It gives 
statistics as to the high death rate 
from tubercular diseases and 
paints a_ pathetic picture of the 
poor sufferers in the tenement dis- 
tricts of New York and their ef- 
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forts to stave off consumption and 
starvation at the same time. 

Not only does this fail to be in- 
teresting reading, but it is a very 
poor advertisement for the Chari- 
ties Review. The only fact 
which one is able to gather from 
this booklet is that the Charities 
Review costs $2.00 a year, and 
this is shown only by the coupon 
in the back of the book. You 
can’t tell whether it is a weekly, 
or a monthly, or a quarterly. You 
can’t tell whether it is a four-page 
pamphlet or a bulky book. You 
can’t tell what its mission in life 
is anyway—whether it is of any 
practical benefit to the poor and 
needy or whether it is run solely 
as an investment for its owners. 

You can’t tell whether by sub- 
scribing to it you will aid in the 
good work of alleviating human 
suffering, or whether you will 
learn anything from its pages that 
will be of assistance to you in in- 
telligently disposing of any money 
which it is your practice to de- 
vote to charitable purposes. 

I never saw a piece of adver- 
tising matter that told so little 
about anything. I never remem- 
ber of seeing a booklet that didn’t 
tell what it was about until it got 
to the last page and the next to 
the last paragraph. 

It is a very strange thing that 
so many intelligent people think 
that the way to advertise an article 
is to start at its antipodes and 
work around to the point just as 
slowly as possible and by the most 
circuitous route that can be figur- 
ed out. 

When the time arrives that the 
advertising public learns that the 
way to advertise a thing is to tell 
all about it just as quickly and 
forcibly as possible, we shall have 
reached the advertising millen- 
nium. a 

An ambitious young man in an 
Ohio town asks these curious 
questions : 

“IT want to know what an or- 
dinary advertiser (not a Charles 
Austin Bates) would charge per 
month for taking charge of the 
advertising of a retail store; writ 
ing the advertisements for the 
daily papers and attending to any 
general advertising which might 
be gotten out. How many stores 


could a person handle satisfa¢- 
torily and how many stores would 
one need to have in order to make 
$100 per month?” 

It is utterly impossible to an- 
swer questions like these. The 
sum that a store would be willing 
to pay and ought to pay for having 
its advertising written and placed 
depends altogether upon _ the 
volume of business done, and the 
number of stores that one man can 
advertise depends entirely upon 
the ability of the man and the 
amount of advertising which 
each uses. 

A very small business could not 
afford to pay more than perhaps 
$5.00 or $10.00 for a month’s ad- 
vertising matter, while a_ larger 
store would be willing to pay 
$50.00 if the advertising were well 
done and properly cared for. 

My advice to this young man is 
to do all he can do and to get all 
he can get for his work. Prob- 
ably that has occurred to him, 
anyway. 

His letter suggests the thought, 
however, that in every town of 
from 10,000 population up there is 
an opportunity for a young man 
who has the natural aptitude for 
advertising and gives the subject 
proper thought and study, to make 
a good thing out of it. When he 
has progressed sufficiently to be 
able to show good work he can 
get plenty of work if he knows 
how to get it. 

He can induce merchants who 
advertise to intrust the prepara- 
tion of their matter to him, and 
he can get merchants who do not 
advertise to give advertising a 
trial. If he can do work that 
will bring results and if he knows 
the arguments which will induce 
merchants to advertise, he will 
soon find himself in possession 
of a nice little business and will 
make himself solid with solid men 
of his town and a high favorite in 
newspaper circles. 

It seems strange that so few 
young men see the opportunity that 
lies right at their door. There are 
very many young men all over the 
country who are enthusiastic on 
advertising and who have read and 
studied the subject enough to en- 
able them to make good advertis- 
ing matter. Instead of improving 
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their opportunity right at home, 
they get over-ambitious and over- 
confident and want to come right 
to New York and get famous and 
wealthy in a few minutes. 

I get letters every day from 
young men of this class. They 
have perhaps written a little ad- 
vertising and been complimented 
upon it by their friends, and they 
immediately jump at the conclu- 
sion that if they could only get a 
chance in New York their fortunes 
would be made. 

They do not realize how much 
they have to learn. They do not 
understand that to be a plausible 
and pleasing writer is only one of 
the many things necessary in 
order to become a successful ad- 
vertising man. 

To get to the front and stay 
there the advertising writer must 
know a good deal about every- 
thing. It would take a_ large 
library to catalogue the perplexing 
problems that constantly arise in 
the advertising business, and to 
learn them is simply a question of 
hard work, constant study and 
long experience. 

If young men who think they 
are born advertisers would com- 
mence right at the bottom and 
learn everything which the busi- 
ness methods and the newspapers 
of their towns can teach them, 
they would then be in a position 
to branch out and do bigger and 
better things. 

A young man can learn a whole 
lot of things about advertising 
by going to work in his own town, 
that he would have to learn if he 
went to a large city, and the edu- 
cation will be a great deal less 
expensive. 

x * 

There are thirty 
the “list” of a certain advertising 
agent, and I will venture the as- 
sertion that one can take two out 
of the thirty—Munsey’s and Mc- 
Clure’s—and reach half of the 
people that read all these maga- 
zines. One can add two more— 
the Cosmopolitan and the Deline- 
ator—and reach seventy-five per 
cent of all the people that are 
reached by all these magazines. 
The addition of the Century, Re- 
view of Reviews, Scribner’s and 
Harper's might possibly add 


magazines on 
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fifteen to twenty per cent, so that 
with the list of eight you would 
reach from ninety to ninety-five 
per cent of all the circulation that 
can be got in all these magazines. 
It will cost more to reach the 
other five or ten per cent than it 
has cost in these eight magazines 
to reach any thirty per cent. You 
can figure it out for yourself, that 
the eight publications I have men- 
tioned are the eight valuable ones. 
They are the eight about whose 
standing and influences there is 
absolutely no question. With the 
possible exception of Harper's, 
these eight magazines are strong 
enough to give everybody the 
same rates. Taking out the three 
so-called high-class publications— 
Harper's, Century and Scribner's 
—you can figure up a smaller rate 
per page per thousand on the re- 
maining five magazines than you 
can get in any other combination 
of good and actual circulations. 

Aside from this, the eight pub- 
lications that I have mentioned 
have another value. If an adver- 
tiser wishes to introduce his goods 
through the retail trade, and to 
use his advertising as a lever on 
this trade, he must advertise in 
publications that are known—in 
publications that the dealers them- 
selves read. If you go and tell a 
dealer, for instance, that you are 
advertising in the Arena, the New 
Illustrated Magazine, Leisure 
Hours, Overland Monthly and the 
Silver Cross, how much ice do you 
suppose that will cut? 

On the other hand, go to him 
and say, Munsey’s with 600,000 
circulation, McClure’s with 375,- 
000, Cosmopolitan with 300,000, 
Delineator with 500,000, Harper's 
and Century with about 150,000 
each, Scribner’s with 175,000, Re- 
view of Reviews with 150,000, and 
you are talking to him about 
something that he understands. 
Moreover, you are talking hard 
sense. 

There are a number of maga- 
zines that are kept afloat simply 
and solely because they offer the 
advertising agent an opportunity 
to hoodoo his customers. No- 
body knows what their real ad- 
vertising rate is, but it is safe to 
bet that it is higher than it ought 
to be. 
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papers in which they will spend their money for 
advertising during 1900. g Has your paper been 
brought to their attention to insure a considera- 
tion of its merits? @ An advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK 
will bring the merits of your paper as an advertising medium 
to the attention of the leading advertisers of America and secure 
their consideration. @ An advertisement inserted now will 
catch the advertiser’s eye at the right time without intruding. 
I am prepared to contract with you now for such a contract. 
Address PETER DOUGAN, Advertising Manager PRINTERS’ 
INK, 10 Spruce Street, New York. # @ # #@# & © 

















Advertising Rates: $100 per page each time; smaller spaces pro rata. 
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‘‘ Printers’ Ink” is the leader among publi- 
cations devoted to advertising. It is the first of 
its kind. I have read it from the beginning. I 
said from the beginning that it was telling just 
what I have learned in ten years’ experience as 
a printer, pressman, publisher, reporter and ad- 
vertising manager—telling just what people are 
anxious to know—secrets. That is what made it 
a success from the beginning. Everybody wants 
to know how to prepare advertising, how to 
make paying contracts, and ‘Printers’ Ink” 
has devoted its entire career to telling these 
things. Everybody seeks favorable publicity 
for their work or their wares, and that is why 
I believe that everybody is interested in ‘‘ Print- 
ers’ Ink.” A. W. PETERSON, 

Advertising Manager, Indianapolis News. 





Every issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
contains just the sort of in- 
formation wanted by a man 
interested in advertising, and 
tells it concisely and with 
brevity. 

The subscription price is 
Five Dollars a year. Sample 
copies 10 cents. 





Ow PETER DOUGAN, 


Advertising and Subscription Manager PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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from Printers’ Ink, Nov. 8, 1899. 





‘Geo. Kissam & Co., of New 
York, issue a folder containing a 
large fine panoramic view of 
Niagara Falls lithographed in 
colors, showing incidentally the 
car lines that traverse the sur- 
rounding territory, the advertis- 
ing space in which the Kissam 
firm controls. Mr. Kissam says: 
‘It is the finest thing of the kind 
that has ever been gotten out,’ 
and it really is worth writing for 
and looking at.”’ 





We will be glad to mail this 
folder to any address on receipt 


of atwo-cent stamp for postage. 





Geo. Kissam & Company 


253 Broadway, New York. 























